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PETERS’ EDITION. 
NOVELTIES, 1879-80. 
(C. F. Perers, Leipzig. Sole Agents: Aucener & Co., London.) 


SINCE the publication of our November number, in 
which we called attention to some of the more striking 
of the publications of this truly enterprising firm, there 
have been many additions to the list, all more or less 
valuable and interesting. The works so issued comprise 
both vocal and instrumental pieces, all published at prices 
which bring them within the reach of the most modest 
purses. As an idea of what has been done in this last 
effort towards familiarising the minds of students and 
amateurs with the classical writings of the famous men 
deserving all praise, the following quotation of the solos 
for pianoforte will show. There is the Ballet-Album 
(by Kleinmichel) ; Beethoven’s Complete Sonatas 
(Kohler); Beethoven’s Complete Sonatas (Kdéhler), 
superior edition, 3 vols.; Diabelli’s Sonatinas (Le 
Bouquetier), Op. 151; Gavotte-Album (Kleinmichel) ; 
Henselt’s Studies, Op. 2 ; Kalkbrenner’s Studies, Op. 20 
(Kohler); Kalkbrenner’s Studies, Op. 108 and 126 
(Kohler) ; Kalkbrenner’s Studies, Op. 143 (Kéhler) ; 
Liederschatz ohne Worte, a collection of popular, 
patriotic, soldiers’, hunting songs, &c. (Horn); Liszt’s 
Studies, Op. 1; Mozart’s Complete Sonatas (Kohler), 
superior edition ; National Album—English, Hungarian, 
and Russian ; Schubert’s Compositions (Kéhler), superior 
edition ; Schumann’s Faus¢ (Kirchner), complete ; Verdi’s 
Traviata, complete Opera; Weber’s Compositions 
(Kéhler), superior edition. 

The first in this tempting series, the Ballet-Album 
edited by Kleinmichel, has a number of dance melodies 
selected from the music furnished for operas and dramas 
by Lully, Rameau, Gluck, Mozart, Righini, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Spohr, thus forming, 
as it were, a sequence of historical efforts in this direction, 
and valuable to the student and the professor as showing 
the development of ideas as to dance music for the stage. 
As pianoforte pieces they are also useful for the needs of 
education, as being simple and pleasant. The splendid 
edition of Beethoven we have already spoken of in high 
terms ; the edition of Schubert’s pianoforte composition is 
equally good as to appearance, cheapness, and accuracy. 

One other of the novelties will commend itself to a 
British audience in the most agreeable form, that is the 
English portion of the National Album, which contains 
some seven-and-twenty different popular melodies, capi- 
tally arranged, harmonised with peculiar ability, and 
arranged as pieces for the pianoforte so as to present no 
great or insurmountable difficulties, 

As pianoforte duets there are Diabelli’s sonatas, in four 
books ; Reinecke’s improvisata on Gluck’s gavotte, works 
for the harmonium, for the piano and violin, piano and 
violoncello, flute solos, violin solos, and vocal music. 
Among the violin pieces especial mention must be made 
of Hermann’s “ Violin-Schule,” which is issued in two 

arts, with German and English text, the latter perhaps a 
Fittle too literal, and lessjelegant than it might have been, 
but still perfectly intelligible. The book is designed to 
serve the purposes of instruction from the very outset, 
and begins with bow exercises on the open strings, and 
proceeds by degrees to the more difficult technicalities 
for advanced pupils. These matters form the subjects of 
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the first book. The second is occupied with still more 
elaborate exercises in various times, and for the facili- 
tating a knowledge of the shéfts. The explanations are 
practical, and therefore the work is of immense use to 
students and to teachers, and being based upon modern 
knowledge, is likely to become general in use. It cer- 
tainly merits such a distinction. 

The vocal music already referred to includes the fol- 
lowing cantatas, with German words, by J. S. Bach:— 
“ Wachet, lebet, seid bereit ;’ “ Lobe den Herrn meine 
Seele ;” “ Nun komm, der Heiden Heiland ;” “ Was Gott 
thut, das ist wohlgethan ;” “ Die Elenden sollen essen ;” 
“Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten ;” “ Kommt, eilet 
und laufet ” (Oster-Oratorium) ; “Christus, der ist mein 
Leben ;” “In allen meinen Thaten ;” “ Du sollst Gott, 
deinen Herrn lieben;” “Herr wie du willst ;’ “ Die 
Himmel erzahlen die Ehre Gottes.” Max Bruch’s “ Fair 
Ellen” is also published in this list, and there are some 
full scores given, at a price which even the most exacting 
must consider as reasonable. Then there are four over- 
tures by Cherubini, four by Weber, three by Mozart, and 
the “Requiem” of the last-named composer, for four 
shillings each set, and as the whole of the opera of the 
Nozze di Figaro, in full score, can be had for twelve 
shillings, he must be a hard man to please who could fail 
to be gratified with the knowledge of the facility with 
which students can become masters and proud owners of 
such a masterpiece. It is, therefore, with a peculiar 
pleasure that all must congratulate the publishers on hav- 
ing, during their term of existence, done so much towards 
popularising thoroughly good music, and the wish that the 
scheme, so far successful and good, may be continued, is 
both hearty and genuine. 

The firm of C. F. Peters, Leipzig, is now the largest in 
the world of all music publishers. It was founded in 
1800, on the st December, and it owes its prestige to the 
successful publication of the complete edition of Joh. Seb. 
Bach’s, Handel’s, Haydn’s, and Mozart’s instrumental 
works, and the compositions of Kreutzer and Rode, Spohr, 
andotherof the most famous composers. It was in 1867 that 
it became better and more popularly known by the title 
“ Peters’ Edition,” of collections consisting now of nearly 
2,000 pieces. The Edition contains nearly all the best 
classical music that is in existence, carefully compiled, 
revised, and edited in regular consecutive editions. 
Amongst them there are full scores by such writers as 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, and others. Two hundred piano- 
forte arrangements with text, of operas, cantatas, and 
oratorios, sixty pieces for two hands, forty for pianoforte 
duet, and many of the best classical works for the piano 
for two and four hands, and also with accompaniments 
for other instruments ; there are more than a thousand 
songs, a multitude of adaptations, and a large store of 
vocal works and practical instruction books for several 
instruments, issued in all forms, large octavo, quarto for 
piano works, oblong-quarto, the usual form for pianoforte 
duets, and other shapes, all well, some even elegantly 
engraved and printed, and each piece remarkably cheap. 
For example, there is Kéhler’s edition of the whole of 
Beethoven’s sonatas, clear and correct, which may be 
bought for four shillings and sixpence, a thing utterly un- 
precedented in the history of musical publications. But 
this is not the only good and cheap classical work issued 
by the firm, as a perusal of the list will conclusively show, 
and to which the musician in search of information on 
the subject is referred. Things are not necessarily good 
because they are cheap, but these are cheap because they 
are well printed, well edited, and set forth in an altogether 
acceptable shape, and therefore are they good. 
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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE PIANO- 
FORTE WORKS OF FREDERIC CHOPIN. 
By FR. NIECKS. 

(Concluded from page 166.) 


BERCEUSE, Op. 57; dedicated to Mlle. Elise Gavard. 
Of the pieces of that name, Chopin’s is one of the finest 
and happiest conceptions. It rests on the harmonic basis 
of tonic and dominant. The triad of the tonic and the 
chord of the dominant seventh divide every bar between 
them in a brotherly manner. Only in the 12th and 13th 
bars from the end (the whole piece contains 70) the 
triad of the subdominant comes forward, and gives a little 
breathing time to the triad of the tonic, the chord of the 
dominant having already dropped off. Well, on this basis, 
Chopin builds, or let us rather say, on this rocking 
harmonic fluid he sets afloat a charming melody, which 
is soon joined by a seif-willed second part. Afterwards, 
this melody is dissolved into all kinds of fioriture, 
colorature, and other trickeries, and they are of such 
fineness, subtlety, loveliness, and gracefulness, that one 
is reminded of Queen Mab, who comes— 


“In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs, 
The cover of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces of the smallest spider’s web ; 
The collars of the moonshine’s watery beams ; 
Her whip of cricket’s bone; the lash of film; 
Her waggoner a small grey-coated gnat.” 


But who does not know the delightful description of the 
fairy in her hazel-nut coach, and the amusing story of her 
frolics and pranks? By-and-by, the nimble motions of 
the colorature become slower, and finally glide into the 
original form of the melody, which, however, already after 
the third bar comes to a stand-still, is resumed for a short 
phrase, then expires after a long-drawn chord of the 
dominant seventh on the chord of the tonic, and all is rest 
and silence. 

Sonata, Op. 58, dedicated to Mme. la Comtesse E. de 
Perthuis. The four movements of which this work con- 
sists are rather affiliated than cognate ; nay, this may be 
said even of many parts of the movements. The first 
movement surpasses the other three by far in importance ; 
indeed, the wealth of beautiful and interesting matter 
which is here heaped up—for it is rather an unsifted 
accumulation than an artistic presentation and evolution 
—would have sufficed many a composer for several move- 
ments. The ideas are very unequal, and their course very 
jerky till we come to the second subject (D major), which 
swells out into a broad stream of impassioned melody. 
Further on the matter becomes again jerky and mosaic- 
like. Whilst the close of the first part is very fine, the 
beginning of the second is a comfortless waste. Matters 
mend with the re-entrance of the subsidiary part of 
the second subject (now in D flat major), which, after 
being dwelt upon for some time and varied, disappears, 
and is followed by a repetition of portions of the first 
subject, the whole second subject (in B major), and the 
closing period which is prolonged by a coda to make 
the close more emphatic and satisfying. A light 
and graceful quaver figure winds with now rippling, now 
waving motion through the first and third sections of the 
scherzo; in the contrasting second section, with the 
sustained accompaniment and the melody in one of 
the middle parts, the entrance of the bright A major 
(Augener & Co,’s Edition, page 837, line 2, bar 9), after 


The third movement has the character of a nocturne, 
and as such will not fail to be admired. In the visionary 
dreaming of the long middle section we imagine the 
composer with dilated eyes and rapture in his look— 
it is rather a reverie than a composition. The finale 
surrounds us with an emotional atmosphere somewhat 
akin to that of the first movement, but more agitated. 
After eight bold introductory bars with piercing 
dissonances begins the first subject, which, with its 
rhythmically differently accompanied repetition, is the 
most important constituent of the movement. The rest— 
the semi-quaver passages, &c.—is, although finely polished, 
somewhat insignificant. The abrupt modulation from 
A flat major to D major takes one by surprise (page 852, 
bars 4, 5). In short, this is the old story—-plus de volonté 
gue d’inspiration, that is to say, inspiration of the right 
sort. Or have we to alter the expression and say—/us 
de volonté que de savoir-faire? The airy style of Chopin 
has in many of his later works a tendency to condense. 
With this tendency goes hand-in-hand the composer’s 
growing diffuseness. From his striving to give vent to the 
painful feelings that oppress him results a greater fulness 
of expression in intension as well as in extension. A 
striking example of the composer’s thick-voiced expression 
we find on page 824, line 4, bar 3, &c.; also the Fantasia, 
Op. 49, and the fourth Ballad, Op. 52, furnish some 
instances. In discussing some of the mazurkas I have 
already drawn the reader’s attention to this change of 
style. 

Trois Mazurkas, Op. 59. Also in this instance I main- 
tain what I said of Chopin’s later mazurkas when discus- 
sing Op. 50 and 56. Still, it would give a wrong impression 
of the real state of matters, at least of my opinion con- 
cerning them, were I to remain silent regarding the many 
graces—often studied rather than natural, it is true—that 
adorn these pieces. The first thought is generally simple 
and natural, the sequence sometimes less happily con- 
ceived, and the whole almost always more complicated 
and expanded than is consonant with the character of the 
genre. But, after all, if 1 take up, for instance, the third 
and longest of the three mazurkas, and see how exquisitely 
wrought everything is, and what a smiling—sometimes 
sadly smiling—and playful loveliness is suffused over the 
whole, I feel quite guilty, and almost regret the critical 
remarks I have made. 

Barcarolle, Op. 60, dedicated to Mme. la Baronne 
de Stockhausen. One day Tausig, the great pianoforte 
virtuoso, promised W. von Lenz to play him this piece, 
adding, ‘“‘ That is a performance which must not be under- 
taken before more than two persons. I shall play you 
my ownself (meinen Menschen). I love the piece, but 
take it up only rarely.” Lenz, who did not know the 
barcarolle, thereupon went to a music-shop and read it 
through attentively. The piece, however, did not please 
him at all; it seemed to him a long movement in the 
nocturne style, a Babel of figuration on a lightly- 
laid foundation. But he found that he had made a 
mistake, and after hearing it played by Tausig, con- 
fessed that the virtuoso had infused the “nine pages 
of enervating music, of one and the same long-breathed 
rhythm (42), with so much interest, so much motion, and 
so much action,” that he regretted the long piece was not 
longer. And now let us hear what remarks Tausig made 
with regard to the Barcarolle. “There are two persons 
concerned in the affair; it is a love-scene in a discreet 
gondola; let us say this mise en scene is the symbol of a 
lovers’ meeting generally. This is expressed in the thirds 
and sixths ; the dualism of two notes (persons) is main- 
tained throughout; all is two-voiced, two-souled. In 





the gloom of the preceding bars, is very effective. 


this modulation here in Cc sharp major (superscribed 
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dolce sfogato),* there are kiss and embrace! This is 
evident! When, after three bars of introduction, the 
theme, lightly rocking in the bass solo, enters in the 
fourth, this theme is nevertheless made use of throughout 
the whole fabric only as an accompaniment, and on this 
the cantilena in two parts is laid ; a continuous, tender 
dialogue follows.” Both Lenz’s first and last impressions 
were correct. The form of the barcarolle is that of most 
of Chopin’s nocturnes—consisting of three sections, of 
which the third is a modified repetition of the first—only 
everything is on a larger scale, and more worked out. 
Unfortunately the contrast of the middle section is not 
great enough to prevent the length, in spite of the excel- 
lence of the contents, from being felt. Thus we must 
also subscribe to the “nine” (in Augener & Co.’s edition 
ten) “ pages of enervating music.” Still, the Barcarolle is 
one of the most important of Chopin’s compositions in the 
nocturne style. It has distinctive features which decidedly 
justify and make valuable its existence. Local colouring 
is not wanting. The first section reminded me of Schu- 
mann’s saying that Chopin in his melodies leans some- 
times over Germany towards Italy. If properly told, this 
love-laden romance will not fail to produce effect. 

Polonaise- Fantaisie, Op. 61, dedicated to Mme. A. 
Veyret. I know of no more affecting composition among 
all the productions of Chopin than this polonaise-fan- 
taisie. What an unspeakable, unfathomable wretchedness 
reveals itself in these sounds! We gaze on a boundless 
desolation. These lamentations and cries of despair rend 
our heart, these strange and troubled wanderings from 
thought to thought fill us with intensest pity. There are 
thoughts of sweet resignation, but the absence of hope 
makes them, perhaps, the saddest of all. The martial 
strains, the bold challenges, the shouts of triumph, which 
we heard so often in the composer's polonaises, are 
silenced. “An elegaic sadness,” says Liszt, who charac- 
terises this work of his friend finely, “ predominates, 
intersected by wild movements, melancholy smiles, unex- 
pected starts, and intervals of rest full of a dread such as 
those experience who have been surprised by an ambus- 
cade, who are surrounded on all sides, for whom there 
dawns no hope upon the vast horizon, and to whose brain 
despair has gone like a deep draught of Cyprian wine, 
which gives a more instinctive rapidity to every gesture, 
a sharper point to every word, and a fiercer heat to every 
emotion, causing the mind to arrive at a pitch of irrita- 
bility bordering on madness.” Thus, although comprising 
thoughts that in beauty and grandeur equal—I would 
almost say surpass, anything Chopin has written, the 
work stands, on account of its pathological contents, 
outside the sphere of art. 

Deux Nocturnes, Op. 62, dedicated to Mlle. R. de 
KG6nneritz. These two works seem to owe their existence 
rather to the sweet habit of activity than to inspiration. 
At any rate the tender flutings, trills, ~ow/ades, synco- 
pations, &c., of the first nocturne (B major), and the sen- 


’ timental declarations and confused, monotonous agitation 


of the second, do not interest me sufficiently to induce me 
to discuss their merits and demerits. 

Trois Mazurkas, Op. 63, dedicated to Mme. la Comtesse 
L. Czosnowska. Here Chopin has found again his old 
ingenuousness and ingeniousness. How spirited and 
humorous the first! How natural and graceful the ex- 
pression of simple feelings in the second and third! And 
notwithstanding this absence of affectation and pretension, 
there is no lack of piquancies and pleasant surprises. 
Let us note also the brevity and conciseness of these 





* *he sixth bar before the 7cmfo I., page 875, line 2, bar 2, of Augener 
& Co.'s new que? * ton, 





mazurkas in comparison with some of those we lately 
considered. 

Trois Valses, Op. 64, dedicated to Mme. a Comtesse 
Potocka. None of Chopin’s waltzes are more popular than 
No. I, in D flat major, of this opus. And no wonder, for 
the life, flow, and oneness are unique; the chara of th 
multiform motions is indescribable. No. 2, in © sharp 
minor, is of a very different nature, but in its ovn way 
nearly as perfect. Tender, love-sick longing cannot be 
depicted more sweetly and faithfully. The capital No. 3, 
in A flat major, with the exquisite serpentining melodic 
lines which play so important a part in Chopin's waltzes, 
and other beautiful details, is in a somewhat trying posi- 
tion beside the other two waltzes. 

Passing over Op. 65, Sonata for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, dedicated to Mr. A. Franchomme, we come to the 
works collected and published after Chopin’s death, a 
Op. 66—74, by his friend J. Fontana; Op. 73, Rondeau 
(c major) for two pianofortes, an early work, and Op. 74, 
seventeen songs, we likewise pass over. 

Fantaisie-Impromptu, posthumous work, Op. 66. The 
fantaisie-impromptu is the most valuable of the com- 
positions published by J. Fontana ; indeed, it has become 
one of the favourites of the pianoforte-playing world; and 
one wonders why Chopin, who composed the piece about 
1834, kept it in his portfolio. Spontaneity of emotional 
expression and effective treatment of the pianoforte dis- 
tinguish the fantaisie-impromptu. In the first section 
we have the restless, gushing, and bubbling semiquavers, 
carrying along with them a passionate, urging melody, 
and the simultaneous waving triplet accompaniment ; in 
the second section, where the motion of the accompani- 
ment is on the whole preserved, the sonorous, expressive 
cantilena in D flat major; the third section repeats the 
first, which it supplements with a coda containing a remi- 
niscence of the canti/ena from the second section, which 
calms the agitation of the semiquavers. Is there not 
something pleonastic in the title “ Fantaisie-Impromptu”? 

Quatre Mazurkas, Op. 67. One understands readily 
enough why Chopin did not publish these and the follow- 
ing works. To be sure, those just now before us are not 
discreditable to him—indeed, would be very creditable to 
many people ; but they contain things that come danger- 
ously near the border of commonplace, if they do not 
overstep it. In short, these mazurkas are no sublimates 
of Chopin’s compositorial output. What is good in them 
has been expressed better in others. 

Quatre Mazurkas, Op. 68. The juxtaposition of these 
four mazurkas, which belong respectively to 1830, 1827, 
1830, and 1849, is very instructive. The second, as 


Chopin’s first specimen of this gezre in which he so much _ 


excelled, has a special attraction for the admirer of the 
composer. The mazurka in question is a real dance, and 
very simple. The first four bars are repeated over and 
over again, once also transposed from A minor to C major. 
The two parts marked foco pil mosso may also be re- 
duced to a few bars. The third and fourth and the 
seventh and eighth bars of this poco pix mosso presage 
the Chopin to come. What a contrast between the fresh 
and almost boorish dances, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and the fourth, 
which Chopin composed in 1849, shortly before his death, 
and which, according to Fontana, was his last com- 
position! Here the rhythm is languid, and so are also the 
melody and harmony ; the modulations are forced, and the 
contents a morbid brooding. 

Deux Valses, Op. 69, and Trois Valses, Op. 70. The 
non-publication of these waltzes by the composer proves 
to me what an excellent judge he was of his own works— 
a rare gift in authors. I could repeat here what I said 
when speaking of Op. 67. But I will only give one instance 
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of how thoughts contained in these waltzes appear in a 
state of higher perfection in the waltzes published by 
the composer himself: compare Op. 70, No. 3, with 
Op. 42 and Op. 34, No.3. It would be easy to add other 
instances. The earliest of these five waltzes (1829) is the 
happiest conception. In many places the melodic lines 
and the rhythm call to mind his later and grander waltzes. 

Trois Polonaises, Op. 71. Artistically unimportant, they 
are interesting as biographical documents. The tyro 
strives to say something new, but succeeds only very im- 
perfectly ; he has an ideal, but as yet cannot attain it. A 
few examples of these early attempts at what he afterwards 
so finely accomplished will afford some insight into the 
development of the composer. The dates of composition 
of the polonaises are 1827, 1828, and 1829. The following 
jottings are from the first Polonaise :— 


No. 29. 
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Op. 72: Nocturne, Marche Funébre, and Trois Ecos- 
saises. The first of these pieces is more satisfactory than 
the last-mentioned waltzes, but adds nothing new to the 
other nocturnes. The next (1829), although pretty, lacks 
originality and the Ecossaises (1830) ‘interest us only 
because they are so unlike anything else the composer 
has written. 

The “Trois Nouvelles Etudes” appeared in Moscheles’ 
and Fétis’ “ Méthode des Méthodes.” They do not equal 
in excellence those of Op. 10 and 25, but their self-pos- 
sessed mastery distinguishes them favourably from the 
compositions we have last considered. Both the first and 
second furnish material for the practice of simultaneous 
playing of tone-series divisible by two and by three. In 
No. 1 we find four quavers of the left hand against three 
crotchets of the right; in No. 2, two quavers of the left 
against three quaver triplets of the right. The third 
is a legato study in two parts for the right hand, the left 
playing but a technically unimportant 7é/e. 

The other genuine and spurious pieces of Chopin may 
Le passed over without comment. The mazurka in 


things ; but why should we concern ourselves with these 
imperfect, and in every respect inferior trifles, whilst we 
have within our reach a large number of master-pieces ? 

It was my intention to discuss the influence of Polish 
folk-music on Chopin’s compositions, and to conclude 
my commentary with a summary of its critical contents ; 
but I find that I have not space enough at my disposal for 
a thorough treatment of these matters. I must therefore 
reserve them for a special paper to be written at some 
future time. With regard to the influence of Polish 
folk-music on Chopin’s compositions, I shall confine 
myself at present to the following remarks, Chopin 
joved the simple strains of his people as he loved every- 
thing belonging to Poland. He was fond of making 
excursions into the country and listening to the songs 
of the peasants. He wrote in his letters enthusiastically 
about the national tunes, introduced them into his 
compositions (Fantaisie sur des airs polonais), imitated 
them closely (Krakowiak), improvised on them (at a 
concert in Vienna), &c. This was during the time of 
his early development, before his style was formed 
and his mental powers had reached maturity. After- 
wards, although the national spirit always continued 
to breathe or storm through his compositions, the 
peculiar forms of expression of Polish folk-music were 
no longer retained. Only in the Polonaises and 
Mazurkas do these peculiarities show themselves with 
any prominence. Chopin’s Polonaises owe to the national 
prototypes hardly more than the characteristic rhythm 
and the closing formula of the parts; the mazurkas, 
on the other hand, owe to Polish folk music besides 
a variety of rhythmical forms, piquant melodic progres- 
sions, and modulations. The national mazurka literature 
is richer and more interesting than that of the polonaises. 
The mazurka is the dance-song of the people, the polonaise 
is the dance and product of a class—of the nobility, the 
only free citizens of old Poland. Hence, also, the dif- 
ference between Chopin’s polonaises and mazurkas : the 
first are political, the latter pre-eminently domestic. 

In overlooking the whole of Chopin’s life-work one per- 
ceives in his style three stages. The first stage, exempli- 
fied by such compositions as the variations on “La ci 
darem la mano,” Op. 2, the “ Grande Fantaisie sur des airs 
polonais,” Op. 13, the “ Krakowiak,” Op. 14, &c., reflects 
the spirited, boyish nature with a proneness to reverie, 
the germinating but as yet undeveloped poetry of the 
young artist. The style in its second stage is the 
sublimation, expansion, and spiritualisation of that in the 
first : the youth had lived and loved, he had become a 
man, All the composer’s best works may serve as 
examples. In the third stage the lightsome qualities 
disappear more and more, and the darker shades assume 
a deeper gloom ; physical and mental suffering put their 
impress upon the artist’s work. Here we may mention 
the Fantasia, Op. 49, the Sonata in B minor, Op. 58, &c. 
Although I think I have pointed out in the course of my 
remarks the technical peculiarities of Chopin’s style and 
its changes, I shall briefly enumerate those of the second 
stage, which represents the time of his maturity, and 
precedes that of his decay. The characteristic fea- 
tures of Chopin’s style, then, are: a preference of 
chromatic to diatonic progressions, of winding to 
straight lines; a frequent employment of simultaneous 
even and uneven divisions of the bar and parts of the 
bar (two against three, three against four notes, 
&c.), and of rhythmically undetermined fiortture; a 
loose-woven, often wide-meshed texture of arpeggio- 
figuration, and of the harmonic fabric generally ; 
a rhythmical articulation of great variety, richness, and 
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favourite contrivances) ; frequent changes and uncertainty 
of tonality and bold progressions of harmony. Most of 
these characteristics are excellent means for the expres- 
sion of the vague and dreamy, the feverish and rest- 
less, of languor, plaintiveness, persuasion, and refined 
elegance. That they afforded him also the means for the 
expression of withering scorn, maddening rage, martial 
ardour, and light-hearted joyousness we have had often 
enough occasion to notice. The surprising changes from 
key to key and chord to chord, as well as many rhythmical 
and melodic peculiarities, may be set down as charac- 
teristic of the Slavonic nationalities. To prevent mis- 
understanding, let me say that although$I spoke of three 
styles, or rather three stages of one style, I had no inten- 
tion of drawing two lines and dividing Chopin’s works into 
three distinct, chronologically successive groups. Changes 
of style are almost always the visible counterparts of 
mental changes, at any rate they were so in this case. 
But the mind does not progress with mechanical regularity ; 
on the contrary, now it advances by imperceptible de- 
grees, now remains stationary, now proceeds by leaps, 
now swerves from the straight path, now even retraces its 
steps to continue, perhaps, anon its onward movement 
with renewed vigour. 








THE RATCATCHER OF HAMELIN. 
Grand Opera, in five acts. Words by Friedrich Hofmann. Music by 
iktor E, Nessler. (J. Scousertu & Co., Leipzig.) 
(Concluded from page 167). 

IN the meantime Heribert is at the beer-house, and 
amusing the guests there with a song. The host looks 
pleasant, people continue to come in, and, with the music, 
the beer disappears fast. Even Ethelerus had found his 
way there. Ethelerus invites the musician to be his 
guest at the Town Hall cellar next evening. He would 
find there a very jolly fellow, who, although he is in holy 
orders, appreciates good wine and good music. Hunold 
accepts and promises to come; for never was there a 
musician known to refuse an invitation to a good “ drink.” 
When there he suddenly sees a woman of striking beauty, 
for the first time in his life he feels the strong impulse of 
love. He plays his music more passionately, and a magic 
power draws him towards her. The girl is affected the 
same—she can see nobody but him. It is in vain that 
her admirer and sweetheart Wulf warns her to beware 
of the musical magician. Gertrude, the fisherman’s 
daughter, will have nobody but Hunold—the bargain 
is concluded ; Wulf swears vengeance. Ethelerus’ motive 
in inviting Hunold was not unselfish. Ethelerus had 
before proposed to Regina, and had been bluntly re- 
fused. What sweet vengeance it would be for him 
if Hunold would make use of his magic power on the 
oe Regina and kiss her before all the er yer 
is would, indeed, be a humiliation for the proud, stiff- 
necked Burgomaster. Whilst drinking, the subject is 
discussed, and Hunold agrees. He is so certain of this 
agreement that he even makes a bet on it. The bet is 
confirmed by plenty of wine and boisterous songs. At 
last the night arrives when the piper has engaged to do 
his work. The watchman has called midnight, and the 
full moon shines brightly in the horizon. Hunold com- 
mences his mysterious work. However, before the last 
rat had disappeared into the water, Wulf appears in the 
street, in spite of the order, maddened with the desire for 
vengeance upon Hunold, who escapes, having received a 
slight wound in the cheek. The next morning the town 
is all enjoyment—the vermin have disappeared. It is 
different in the Town Hall where the reward is to be paid. 


for one night’s work. The Burgomaster, looking very 
wise, cunning, and clever, says: “ We found to-day in 
my cellar five rats grown into one, as I can prove by 
three witnesses, one of whom is my own daughter, 
and I maintain that the bargain is not compieted.” “The 
rat-king,” shouts Hunold, “ would also have been obliged 
to follow me had it not been for Wulf, who disturbed me 
in my works. But it shall depart to-day. And, there- 
fore, I ask for my reward of 1oo marks, and, as the stipu- 
lated gift, I ask for a kiss from Regina.” Upon this 
demand all is noise and excitement, the Burgomaster, 
offended and disgusted, repudiates the bargain, gives 
Hunold the roo marks and bids him to leave the town 
at once. Hunold goes, but mad with rage at the wrong 
and injustice that has been done to him. To satisfy his 
thirst for vengeance, he determines to break Regina’s 
pride by the influence of his magic. Imbued full of 
bitter thoughts he has reached the statue of Roland, 
which stands in the market-place as an emblem of justice 
and of peace in the town. Here he meets Ethelerus, 
the Mayor’s clerk, who brings the musician a bag 
of money from the Burgomaster, and an apology, he ad- 
mitting he had been in the wrong. The rat-king had dis- 
appeared, and he sent this sum of hiS own money as a 
satisfaction to Hunold for not having received the gift he 
had asked for. Besides this, the Burgomaster invites the 
musician to be his guest that evening, and to assist in 
celebrating his daughter’s betrothal. Hunold accepts, 
but the money he throws at the feet of Roland’s statue, 
expressing his contempt for the town. He conceals his 
magic weeds in the garden, and he gloats over the scene 
he will cause in the salon in the evening. Suddenly he 
hears his name called. Gertrude is anxiously seeking him, 
and she begs and prays of him to save himself. The 
gentle accents of the beloved soften the hard heart of the 
man. Hunold is about to abandon his design, and to run 
away with her, when Heribert steps in, and with bitter 
words loads him with contempt. This is too much for 
him, and once more the devil becomes master of him. 
The spells of magic shall be set at work. A sudden 
shudder seizes him. He sees Roland’s’ sword shoot 
through the air; the statue seems to be alive, and the 
dead stone mouth seems to say the words written on the 
shield— 

**] freedom sustain ; 

Peace I declare ; 

Right I maintain ; 

rong-doers dare,” 


However, like Don Juan, Hunold knows no fear. Like 
him also he scorns the warning voice and prepares for 
the kiss of vengeance. At the feast of the Burgomaster’ 
everything is brilliant and full of pleasure. Suddenly 
one hears through all the noise and gaiety the sweet 
sounds of a harp; and then an unexpected event occurs: 
Regina approaches, falls into his arms and kisses him. 
At the same moment Dorothea rushes in, having found 
in the garden the materials out of which the mysterious 
love-magical spells were woven. The secret is one no 
longer. Hunold is seized, overpowered and thrown into 
prison, and the next day he is brought before his judges. He 
is sentenced to die by fire as a wizard. He is about to be 
conducted to the place of execution when Gertrude appears 
on the scene, and calls out, “ He is mine; I demand his 
release—you must deliver him to me.” The ple 
murmur, but the Mayor says, “If the maiden will take 
the guilt and punishment of the criminal on herself, we 
have the right to pardon him, and he, Hunold, is declared 
free.” . “Farewell for ever,” Gertrude calls; so she 





The councillors grumble at the idea of paying too marks 





rushes to the bridge, and plunges into the water. With 
this situation,.powerful and dramatic in comparison with 
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the following, the scene closes. The remainder is some- 
what weak, and would appear more so if the fable did not 
give it a certain amount of interest. It is now the 
moment when Hunold executes his plan of revenge. 
Whilst the people are at church praying for the soul of 
Gertrude, Hunold sounds his magic pipe, and from all 
sides, and from every corner the children troop forth in 
glad and joyous glee. Playing continuously, he conducts 
them across the bridge. All the people rush out of church 
amazed, and strive to follow him to save the children. 
Spell-bound by the power of the music, every one stops, 
unable to move beyond a certain point. The mountain 
opposite the bridge opens, and in it disappear Singuf and 
the piper, and all the children disappear within it. The 
opera closes with universal weeping. and lamentations. 
There is in the text a wide scope for the display of 
various emotions, from the lowest comedy to the most 
dramatic intensity. The composer has free range for 
manifold effects and pictorial display, but it implies also 
a gift of immense elasticity in musical resource, which 
even a Mozart or a Weber would have found it a hard task 
to illustrate. 

The book — one particular fault. There is no 
repose, and yet there are so many pictures that the drop 
scene seems to be never at rest. Of course the composer, 
Nessler, cannot be compared with Weber or Mozart ; but 
he has accomplished his task well, and has shown a 
worthy creative talent. One can really only judge of 
theatre music after having heard it on the stage; we 
have, however, only the remodelled extract for the 
piano. It is this extract which shows the musical value 
of “ Ratcatcher of Hamelin,” and even in this respect 
it may be considered to be superior to many an opera 
of the present day. The author does not deal in empty 
phrases, but gives really new ideas, as fresh and as good 
as in “Die Folkunger” or “Der Landfrieden.” The 
music as a whole has that plastic character and energy 
of expression which almost guarantees its success on 
the stage. According to present usage the composer 
has condensed the recitation into song, and taken the 
idea of exhibiting leading motives from Wagner. But 
he has only employed it in connection with the hero of 
the piece, Hunold ; and even then it appears but seldom, 
and that used chiefly to give a character and a “nuance” 
to the situation. Regarding the work as a whole it 
may be said that the composer shows a very commend- 
able and zealous desire to unite the lighter improvements 
of the new school with the solidity of the older schools, 
many of the passages are encouraging for their freshness, 
but they nevertheless are marked occasionally with that 
assumed etheriality—if the word may be used—which is 
the character of much of the modern music. Nessler 
knows how to express the pure natural tone of his own 
invention, but at times he seems to get frightened quite 
suddenly at his temerity, and he hastens to become 
scientifically interesting, and he then begins to totter, and 
his melody becomes dull, pale, and insipid, or ragged 
and rough. But these are only passing weaknesses, and 
they serve to show the strong parts to more advantage. 
The most successful parts are the scene of the chorus of 
the councillors, the chorus for “the people,” and the 
drinking scene in the cellars of the town hall. The 
music for the scene where the musician works his 
magic power is fraught with beauty and artistic humour, 
for the music is so written as to give the idea of the 
appearance of the rats and mice. In the dramatic 
situations the composer, at times, becomes breathlessly 
excited, and then his form of expression betrays a 
failing. These impressions may be removed by an 
examination of the full score, instead of the pianoforte 





part. The production upon the stage can alone show the 
true merits of the work. Still, it may be hoped that this 
extract will help the reader to arrive at the conclusion 
that this work, if not exectly creating an epoch of its 
own, has a certain claim to consideration from the rulers 
of operatic matters. It is yet quite possible that the 
“ Ratcatcher” may possess a fascination as irresistible for 
the public as he is said to have done for the children of 
the town of Hamelin, in the scene. 








WINTER OPERA. 


THERE is very little to record as to the work done by the 
company since our last notice, other than to describe a 
series of repetitions of familiar works given in a familiar 
manner. : 

To quote the words of the Daily Telegraph in describ- 
ing the events of the first week in November will satisfy 
all needs. 

“ During the present week three familiar operas have 
been added to the repertory of the season, beginning on 
Tuesday with Rigoletto, which used to rank as the tragic 
masterpiece of Verdi, whatever position it may hold now 
that Aida has found the secret of popularity. Anyhow, 
it is hard to imagine a series of Italian opera perform- 
ances without the musical version of Le Roi s'amuse. 
The public like it, as was abundantly manifest on the 
occasion of which we speak ; and while it continues to 
present the best possible openings for vocal and dramatic 
effects in all its principal characters, artists will love it 
likewise. The part of Gilda was sustained by Mme. Ilma 
di Murska, in whose repertory are many others better 
fitted to display her special qualifications. For dramatic 
purposes, the Hungarian lady needs the stimulus of a 
strong ‘situation,’ influenced by which she releases her- 
self from the bonds of conventionalism, while everybody 
knows that, as a vocalist, she shines in proportion to the 
florid character of her music. It was, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that, in the earlier scenes of Rigoletto, Mme. 
di Murska accomplished comparatively little. For this 
her singing and acting in the passionate duet following 
Gilda’s abduction makes some amends, the final act 
enabling her to make more, and to wind up with a success. 
Throughout the whole of the scene in which ‘ Un di, se 
ben’ is the musical feature, Mme. di Murska was as 
‘intense’ as even such strenuous circumstances demanded, 
and fairly won the applause she received. Mme. Trebelli 
was again the Maddelena whom all know and with whom 
all are satisfied. The part is a small one, but, small as it 
is, Mme. Trebelli’s secession from it would be a severe 
blow to the popularity of the entire opera. As the Duke, 
Signor Fancelli proved the value to a manager of a tenor 
who has a voice. This artist was never an actor, and 
probably never will be, but he can sing, and on the 
operatic stage we want singers first of all. Hence Signor 
Fancelli’s value, which the progress of time does not 
abate, and hence, likewise, the satisfaction with which his 
appearance is greeted. On Tuesday Signor Fancelli ex- 
erted himself as unsparingly as ever, and obtained an 
encore both for his opening air and ‘La donna é mobile.’ 
The difficult character of Rigoletto was sustained by 
Signor Pantaleoni, who brought into unusual prominence 
the vocation of the Jester. No doubt the part is open to 
such a reading, which secures strong, if not almost too 
violent contrasts, but many connoisseurs would prefer an 
embodiment based upon the distinct understanding that a 
professional ‘fool’ was not necessarily a clown. In other 
respects Signor Pantaleoni’s performance deserved a good 
deal of praise. It was always intelligent and often 
forcible. The general representation showed a marked 
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advance upon the standard of previous doings. Both 
orchestra and chorus are now getting into order, and ap- 
proaching the degree of excellence short of which only 
disastrous results may be anticipated. 

“On Thursday the opera was Robert /e Diable, earliest of 
Meyerbeer’s contributions to the great French stage, and 
a work that, as shown by a full house on this occasion, 
bids fair to command patronage for long years to come. 
Bearing in mind what such a vast and complex musical 
drama requires, the performance gave little cause for 
complaint, and, indeed, was one of the best during the 
present season. Mme. Marie Roze distinguished herself 
by a sympathetic embodiment of the faithful Norman 
girl. In whatever position this artist may be placed she 
never fails to become identified with it completely. Her 
acting is seldom other than spontaneous and appropriate, 
while it appears at its best where the gentler emotions have 
to be expressed. Hence Mme. Roze’s success as Alice, 
and the sympathy with which the fortunes of that attrac- 
tive personage were followed during the evening. Her 
singing frequently elicited applause, especially in connec- 
tion with the two well-known airs, while, generally speak- 
ing, the assumption showed talent. Mme. Ilmadi Murska 
took the part of Isabella—one which enabled her to do 
good service as of yore—and revelled in the opportunities 
of vocal effect supplied by its dravura music. The lady’s 
chief success, however, arose from a delivery of ‘ Robert, 
toi que j'aime,’ surprising to those most familiar with the 
work she is capable of doing when in her best mood. 
Mme. di Murska’s rendering of the air was strangely 
passionate and pathetic, and made an unexpected effect. 
Signor Fancelli, as Roberto, showed himself to be in full 
possession of his robust means ; Signor Tecchi played 
Rambaldo well, doing himself far greater justice than in 
parts more important; and Signor Foli repeated an 
assumption of Bertramo, which, taken for all in all, is the 
best upon our stage. Frequent performance has made 
Signor Foli a master both of the music and the ‘business’ 
of the mysterious personage he represented ; while he is 
enabled to place him before the eye in avery imposing 
aspect. These things were never more obvious than on 
Thursday, and much of the success of the representation 
was fairly due to the Bertramo of the evening. The minor 
parts were generally in safe hands ; the ballet was more 
effective than usual, thanks to the clever dancing of Mlle. 
Palladino ; and the orchestra, under the dd/on of Signor 
Li Calsi, showed further and valuable improvement. Last 
night Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro was given, with 
Mmes. Pappenheim and Hauk, Signor Rota and Signor 
Pantaleoni in the cast.” 

The second week in November was chiefly noticeable 
from the appearance of a troupe of real Spanish dancers, 
consisting of four men and eight ladies. The former less 
remarkable for beauty than for symmetry, and the latter 
particularly memorable for both qualities. Their perform- 
ance was given on the 13th, after a representation of Don 
Giovanni, and the remarks upon both, printed in the 
Morning Post, are here subjoined :— 

“The opera Don Giovanni, given last night, had the 
advantage of a fairly good cast, not by any means so per- 
fect as has before been seen and heard on the same 
boards, for this being an ‘ off season,’ such could not be 
expected ; but if was one capable of giving a commend- 
able version of the music, and thereby delighting a large 
audience, to whom every note-seemed to be familiar. 
This was shown by the attention paid to the work and the 
evident satisfaction when a more than usually excellent 
reading greeted the ear. Mdme. Marie Roze sang with 
much dramatic power as Donna Anna, Mdme. Trebelli 
made her usual success as Zerlina, and if Mlle. Lido did 





not fully realise the ideal expected in Donna Elvira it was 
not for lack of earnestness or good intention. Signor 
Rota was the Don Giovanni, Signor Brignoli Don Ottavio. 
Mr. Pyatt the Commendatore, and Signor Zoboli Masetto. 
Signor Susini, as Leporello, entered into the humour of 
the part without exaggeration. Signor Li Calsi was the 
conductor. 

“ After the first act a ballet was given by a troupe of 
Spanish dancers, thus reviving the ancient custom of 
entractes or entremesos. The troupe consists of a number 
of male and female performers, all clever, agile, and well- 
trained. Their evolutions are picturesque and the group- 
ings novel and pleasing. The chief attraction, however, 
was in the person of Senorita Fuensanta, who is one of 
the most extraordinary dancers the English stage has seen 
since the days of Perea Nena. She is, as far as it is pos- 
sible to be, thoroughly original in the execution of her 
terpsichorean accomplishments, and combines unusual 
rapidity of action, graceful and characteristic motion, with 
a special amount of pantomimic power. Her attitudes are 
picturesque, and her dancing is made piquant by the 
freshness of the figures and steps employed. It is not 
difficult to imagine that the Spanish dancers will become 
a great attraction. One thing is to be wished—namely, 
that the music which accompanies their motions, leaving 
the castanets out of the question, could be of a better 
character, or could be better performed by the band. This 
may be realised in subsequent representations, and, if so, 
will be certain to add to the charm of the performance ; 
last night it was by no means of the best quality, either in 
composition or execution.” 

On Monday, November 17th, Madame Pappenheim 
appeared for the first time as Aida in Verdi's opera, and 
sang and acted in such a style as to gain for herself the 
highest commendation. Her delivery of the music was 
excellent, and her acting marked by true dramatic power. 

Up to the time of going to press no further novelty has 
been produced, and as the last days of the season have 
been announced, some disappointment will be felt by those 
who had been looking forward to the performance of Zhe 
Taming of the Shrew, or the Flying Dutchman, both 
having been promised. Oderon was also included in the 
proposal at the outset of the season, but this three times 
postponed, and promised most positively for Nov. 21st, 
ee given on that evening with as much success as pos- 
sible. 








GOETZ'S OPERA, THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


GOETZz's opera, The Taming of the Shrew, was performed for the 
first time by the Carl Rosa Opera Company at the Prince's . 
Theatre, Manchester, on the 14th Nov., before a crowded audience. 
The opera is a really fine one, though marked by strong ad- 
hesion to Wagnerian theories in the powerful and peculiar 
orchestrations agaitst the vocal features of the opera. The per- 
formance, considering the great difficulties the work presents, 
was a really excellent one. The audience was enthusiastic, and 
the principals received the honours of recalls before the curtain. 
The cast was as follows:—Baptista, Mr. Snazelle; Katharine, 
Miss Ppa Gaylord ; Bianca, Miss Georgina Burns; Hortensio, 
Mr. Leslie Crotty; Lucentio, Mr. F. C. rackard ; Petruchio, Mr. 
Walter Bolton; Grumio, Mr. T. Law; a Tailor, Mr. Charles 
Lyall; Steward, Mr. Wilfred Esmond; Housekeeper, Miss 
Beresford. 

The Manchester Guardian of Nov. 17th gives the following ad- 
mirable account of the opera :—‘‘ Those who have sought to make 
themselves acquainted with the score of this opera in anticipation 
of its performance must, like ourselves, have experienced a very 
divided opinion on the question of its probable success. In the 
first place, we seldom or never met with a pianoforte adaptation 
more inadequate to realise the orchestral effects, and this in spite 
of its being the work of the composer himself, and of his having 
crowded into it everything possible—and, indeed, a good deal that 
is impossible—of performance by an ordiuary pair of hands. . And 
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yet this is no reproach to the arrangement. Nothing less than 
what is included in it could give a reasonable idea of the orchestral 
parts, which are so symphonic in character that none can be called 
unimportant. Each has its distinct and individual movement, and 
to omit any is to impair the effect of the whole. The study of 
the score, then, does not, in the case of the The Taming of the 
Shrew, enable us to form a decided opinion as to its success on 
the stage, the more so that while the story is full of humour, 
we find the music everywhere of a profoundly learned type. ‘Can 
such themes as these be consistent with comic situations?’ we 
continually ask ourselves, and as we struggle along through the 
various movements of the score we almost feel inclined to answer 
‘No,’ before we have heard the work at all. But we soon dis- 
cover that there are many beautiful vocal themes, and that every- 
where the orchestral subjects are played with as only a master 
can trifle with his fancies, so we prudently resolve to suspend our 
judgment until we have heard the work with all its accessories 
and as the composer designed it. 

‘* Hermann Goetz was born on December 17, 1840, at KGnigsberg, 
i/Pr., but at the time of his death, December 3, 1876, had been 
settled far some time in one of the larger Swiss towns. Until last year 
little or nothing wasknown of his music in England, and not much 
elsewhere, At that period this opera was given a few times in 
English at Drury Lane. We were mistaken in recently saying 
that the performance on Saturday evening would be the first in 
English, Goetz's only symphony has also been performed in this 
country, and during the present season will be heard in Man- 
chester. One can but regret that in the case of Goetz, as in that 
of Bizet, the author of Carmen, these long-deferred triumphs fall 
upon the ‘dull, cold ear of death.’ Both passed away ere the 
fame they earnestly sought had been established. 

‘*But it is time we spoke of the libretto. The Taming of the 
Shrew is called a comic opera ‘freely arranged from Shakspere’s 
comedy, with the same title ;’ and when we consider that the 
‘arrangement’ was originally German, and that it has required 
that the arrangement should be as freely translated into English, 
we can hardly expect to find much of the language of Shakspere 
in what remains. But, as a matter of fact, there never was much 
of our great dramatist in the opera beyond the title, general in- 
cidents, and the dramatis persone. ‘The Rev. J. Troutbeck has 
performed the work of translation fairly well, especially when we 
take into account its extreme difficulty ; but we cannot expect to 
find the language flow as naturally as if the music had originally 
been written to it. 

“The first act passes before the house of Baptista. Lucentio is 
discovered serenading Bianca, and very soon has his wooing inter- 
rupted by a commotion which arises within doors, The occupants 
of the house rush out and denounce the termagant humour of 
Katharine. Baptista endeavours to appease them, but Katharine 
appears at the balcony, and again interposes with her scolding, and 
the aroused neighbours appear and take part in the general tumult. 
Peace being at length restored, and all having once more retired 
within doors, Lucentio resumes his serenade, and presently Bianca 
peeps curiously forth from the balcony, and the lovers indulge in 
mutual love making, At the end of this scene Hortensio, accom- 
panied by musicians, also comes to perform a serenade, and the 
rivals presently come to angry words. Baptista appears in his 
night-gown bewildered and annoyed by the occurrences of the eve- 
ning. He tells theserenaders that he cannot consent to the marriage 
of Bianca until Katharine has become a wife. He retires, and the 
young men begin to disclaim their pretensions on the proposed 
conditions, when the arrival of Petruchio enables them to find a 
candidate who accepts the task of taming the spirit of the shrewish 
Katharine for the sake of the victory he hopes to gain over her arro- 
gant will. It is in the first act that the story differs most widely from 
that of the play. Afterwards the incidents have sufficient general 
resemblance to it to make it unnecessary that we should describe 
them in detail. 

“Of the music it would be necessary that, it we were to do it 
justice, we should speak at much greater length than, with our 
available space, is possible. There are numerous bold themes which, 
though they may not linger on the ear after a single hearing, and 
when they have been heard in rapid succession, will certainly 
gradually insinuate themselves into the popular mind if ever oppor- 
tunities sufficient are afforded of hearing them. The libretto book 
gives the first bars of the chief of these—a plan to be commended, 
by-the-bye,—so that those who care to do so may recall the subjects 
at leisure. 

‘We think few will differ from us in the opinion that the music 
of the opera becomes more and more interesting as the work pro- 
gresses. The first act is not without many agreeable themes, 
especially the opening serenade, the duet ‘ Truly great congratula- 
tions,’ and Petruchio’s opening song. The first chorus also shows 
the master hand in its construction, but the duet between Bianca 





and Lucentio will, we fear, never be acceptable to an English 
audience.* It is full of the most extreme harmonies, and has no 
melodic charm to reconcile us to them. But we find ourselves put 
into good humour as soon as the curtain rises on the second act. 
The entrée of Katharine and the spice of her temper she gives us in 
the treatment of her maid prepare us for the interesting incidents 
soon to come, Her song, ‘I'll give myself to no man,’ with a 
pleasing lute accompaniment, proves that Kate can sing, and sing 
well too, even if she can frown ; and soon we have a charming con- 
versational phrase at the opening of the second scene, which is never 
lost sight of until it has been thoroughly worked out. These happy 
distinctive phrases are, indeed, characteristic of the opera. When 
Petruchio first appears we have one which indicates his determined, 
boisterous character most happily, while the music given to Baptista 
as clearly shows his lack of firmness. The scene in which Petruchio 
does his rough wooing is admirable. We feel all along that his is 
a master spirit, and that, resist as she may, the will of Kate must 
bow before his. When she breaks from his first rough embraces and, 
like a wild steed which has first felt the bit, struggles and trembles, 
conscious that it must submit, so as she sits there, we learn from the 
very harmony—which seems almost to make audible the beating of 
her heart—that, though she may still fight, she has recognised her 
master, and that there can be only one end to their squabbling. 
The third act opens with a very pretty chorus, and in the second 
scene we have the lessons of the language and music masters. 
The theme of this movement is one of the most beautiful in the 
work, flowing along in its graceful beauty with only the natural 
interruptions of the different lessons. ‘These are intensely amusing 
— the old ‘Arma virumque cano’ of the one, and the musical 
gamut—A, B, C, &c.—of the other, and the lovemaking which 
the rivals manage to intersperse during their course. Next isa jolly 
dancing subject admirably expressive of the delight of all at the 
somewhat late arrival of Petruchio, and after the departure of the 
wedding party a delightfully complete little chorus of the servants 
who prepare for the banquet on their return. The sixth scene has 
again an opening theme of the impressive character to which we 
have before alluded, and which again pervades the whole movement. 
The finale to this act is really one of the most exciting and at the 
same time the most complicated that we can recall in the range of 
opera, At its close there was a unanimous call for performers and 
conductor. Seldom have we heard a more spontaneous tribute paid 
to ahitherto unknown work. The fourth act contains many beauties 
also, and introduces us to the tailor, whose appearance gives a new 
feature to the work. But we have said enough to indicate that, 
whatever crudities there may be in The Taming of the Shrew, it is 
clearly the work of one whose loss to the musical world is greatly to 
be regretted.” 








Foreign Correspondence. 
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MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Movember 16th, 1879. 
THE musical and dramatic festival which was given in the 
Grande Salle du Trocadéro, on October 23rd, in aid of the 
funds of the association founded by Baron Taylor, was in every 
respect a great success. The reappearance of Mme. Patti in 
Paris was of course the great point of interest—for it is now 
several years since she had sung here—and the enormous wel- 
come given to her, and the enthusiastic applause with which 
she was honoured, prove that her admirers have by no means 
forgotten her. She sang an air from Semiramide and one from 
Ernani in her well-known charming style. The orchestra of 
M. Colonne played the overture to La Muette, and the 
‘*Marche de Rakoczy,” from Berlioz’s Faust. Mmes, Judic 
and Chaumont, and MM. Talazac and Lassalle, the brothers 
Coquelin, MM. Delaunay, Saint-Germain, and Berthelier, all 
generously lent their talent to make this matinée a success, 
Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt did not put in an appearance, and Mlle. 
Granier, who was announced to sing, was ill. The receipts 
amounted to about 66,000 francs, so that the ‘‘ Association des 
Artistes Dramatiques’’—for the benefit of which the féte was 
specially arranged—can only be grateful. And now adieu to 
the Trocadéro for a season. Our footsteps wander towards the 
Chatelet, where the second concert of the ‘‘ Association Artis- 
tique” was given under the conductorship of M. Colonne, on 
October 26th. It produced—I. Mozart’s G minor symphony ; 





* We hold a different opinion,—[Ep. M.M.R.] 
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II, A Rhapsodie, by Ed. Lalo (for the first time), a very original 
composition, of a piquant character peculiar to itself; III. 
Concerto in D minor, for piano, by Brahms, played ‘‘ with velvet 
touch” by Mme. W. Szarvady—it is, however, a colourless 
composition, with only here and there gleams of brightness ; 
IV. Danse Macabre, by C. Saint-Saéns ; V. Serenade (Op. 8), 
for stringed instruments, by Beethoven. In the third concert 
(November 2nd) Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony was given; 
a berceuse for stringed instruments, by Reber ; then ‘‘ Grenade, 
Symphonie Espagnole,” by Manuel Giro ; after which, ‘Trio des 
jeunes Ismaélites” (Berlioz), Schumann’s Manfred—A. Overture ; 
B. Entr’acte ; C. Ranz des Vaches (solo, cor-anglais, played 
by M. Sautet) ; D. Apparition de la Fée des Alpes—and in 
conclusion Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 

The fourth concert, held on November gth, produced—I. 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony ; II. Ouverture de Béatrice, 
by Em. Bernard ; andante et Scherzo, by J. Ten Brink ; III. 
Concerto in E minor, for piano, by C. Saint-Saéns (performed 
by M. E. M. Delaborde); IV. The Rapsodie for orchestra, 
by M. E. Lalo (repeated by request); V. Air from Raymond, 


Only an excellent orchestra under an equally excellent conductor 
can produce such results. Fri. Lilli Lehmann (royal opera- 
singer of Berlin), followed with the recitative and aria ‘* Ich 
bin allein,” from Spohr’s Faust, which she gave in an agreeable 
but not particularly striking manner. The clarinet obbligato to 
the aria was rendered with fine tone and musical feeling b 

Herr Landgraf. Fri. Lehmann was not very successful wi 

three songs which she contributed later in the evening. The 
first, ‘‘ Triiume,” by Richard Wagner, made no impression on 
us whatever ; the second, a pretty song, ‘‘Es war ’ne Maid,” by 
Ignaz Brill, which she sang very nicely, pleased most; whilst 
for the third, ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrade,” by Schubert, the 
singer showed herself to be not only devoid of pathos, but also 
deficient in vocal means. The instrumental soloist of the even- 
ing was Dr. Otto Neitzel, Professor of the Conservatoire of 
Music at Strasburg. We had previously heard ,this young 
pianist, and knew him to be a highly-gifted artist. Some weeks 
ago he introduced himself here by playing Beethoven’s C minor 
Sonata, Op. 111, and the Finale of the Symphonic Etudes by 





‘*Je suis un beau berger, le berger Lycidas,” by A. Thomas 
(sung by M. F. Boyer); VI. Scénes Pittoresques, by Massenet. 

The fifth concert (November 16th) again produced Schu- 
mann’s Manfred ; Air du Siége de Corinthe, by Rossini (sung by 
M. Faure) ; Boccherini’s quintet for stringed instruments ; ‘* Le 
Vallon” (mélodie) by Gounod (sung by M. Faure); Weber’s 
overture to Der Freischiitz ; and Etienne Marcel, opera, in four 
acts; words by L. Gallet, music by C. Saint-Saéns. The 
prelude of the first act is dreamy. The ballet music, entrance 
of the students and ridaudes, musette guerriére, pavane, 
valse, entrance of the Bohemians, and finale are sparkling and 
characteristic. The beginning of the finale has a certain flavour 
of Chopin’s c sharp Polonaise. The scene is laid near the Paris 
Market, in 1358. The choruses were well sung, and the soli 
by MM. Faure and Lauwers. 

The second Concert Populaire produced Schumann’s C major 
symphony (Op. 61); Fragment symphonique from Gluck’s 
Orpheus (flute solo, M. Lefebure); Haydn’s serenade (for all 
the violins, altos, and violoncellos); Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony; Mendelssohn’s Chanson du Printemps; a Danse 
des Sylphes, by Godefroid, for harp (executed by M. Hassel- 
mans) ; ‘‘ Sylvia,” by Délibes. 

At the third concert Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony was given, 
a madrigal by L. de Maupeon ; Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer Fantasie,” 
for piano and orchestra—Liszt’s arrangement (executed by M. 
Breitner), and the music to Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

In the fourth concert Berlioz’s ‘‘ Symphonie fantastique” (of 
which we have already spoken at length in these pages) was 
given; “Marche funébre d’une Marionnette,” Gounod; Mozart’s 
symphony in G minor; Beethoven’s overture to Lésnore ; and, 
with great success, for the first time, Tschaikowsky’s magnificent 
and very difficult concerto for piano, which was bravely 
performed by M. Breitner, who was almost overwhelmed with 
applause at the end of the performance. The thanks of the 
musical community are due to him for his courage, and for 
having introduced this beautiful concerto in the Concerts 
Populaires. 

The programme of the sixth concert is as follows :—Haydn’s 
ymphony in C major (Op. 44) ; Mendelssohn’s violin concerto 

eensd by M. Ondricek) ; fragments from Liszt’s oratorio, 


s 

} rom A. Chant des Patres; B. Marche des Rois Mages; an 
air from Gluck’s /phigénie (sung by M. Wesberg, of the Théatre 
Royal de Stockholm), and Beethoven’s septet for stringed 
instruments, the soli, by MM. Grisez (clarinet), Jacot (bassoon), 
and Reine (horn). 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LerpziG, Movember, 1879. 
THE present season is regularly inundating us with concerts. 
We, powever, can only mention the most important per- 


formances. The second Gewandhaus concert opened with 
Beethoven’s third dVeTtire to L2onere. OF the execution of this 


work by the orchestra we must speak in the highest terms. 





Sch mn, at one of the Conservatoire soirées, when he 
charmed a select audience. Unfortunately his performances at 
the Gewandhaus concert did not equal his previous ones. This 
last time he played Beethoven’s E flat major Concerto, and the 
G major Nocturne (Op. 37, No. 2), and F minor Fantasia 
(Op. 49) by Chopin. Brahms’s First Symphony (c minor) ended 
the evening, and made a good impression on us ; the audience, 


however, in spite of a capital performance, received the work 
coldly. 


The orchestral works brought forward at the third Gewand. sei3 


haus concert were Weber’s overture to Zuryanthe, Haydn’s 
Symphony in E flat (No. 3 of Breitkopf and Haertel’s edition), 
and the Chaconne and Rigaudon from the ballet music out 
of Aline, reine de Golconde, by Monsigny (two pieces which 
always remain pleasing, though now about 100 years old). Herr 
D. Popper, the celebrated violoncellist, played a concerto of his 
own composition containing a particularly fine slow (second 
movement. He not only played this work, but also ‘‘ Triiumerei,” 
transcribed from Schumann’s ‘‘ Kinderscenen,” and a charming 
gavotte in D major of his own composition, with fine tone, 
absolute certainty and clearness, and with perfect taste. Mme. 
Fanny Moran-Olden, of Frankfurt a/ Main, was the singer at this 
concert. She first contributed Eglantine’s aria ‘‘ Bethérte, die 
an meine Liebe glaubt,” from Weber’s Zuryanthe, then a little 
song, ‘‘ Eine Blume weiss ich,” by Hermann Goetz, Mozart’s 
slumber song, ‘*Schlafe, mein Prinzchen,” and added, after 
lively applause, ‘‘ Abendreihn,” a charming song by Reinecke. 
This lady’s voice is alto, but it is also good in the highest 
registers, for she took the high B in the aria. It is true the 
highest notes sound artificial, sometimes even forced, so that she 
was by far more successful in the songs, which were throughout 
for a low voice. Her singing is also di.tinguished by musical 
understanding and warm feeling. 

At the fourth Gewandhaus concert Reinecke was greeted with / 
a long flourish by the orchestra, accompanied by the applause of 
the whole audience. The cause of this ovation was that twenty- - 
five years ago Reinecke received his first appointment as music 
director at Barmen, and conducted the first subscription concert 
there. His successful career well deserves the laurel leaves 
twined round his desk and the demonstrations of respect shown 
to him. The orchestral works of the evening were Schumann’s 
first Symphony in B flat, and a new overture to Schiller’s Deme- 
trius, by Josef Rheinberger. We shall presently return to this 
last-named work. As singer we heard Mme. Sachse-Hoffmeister 
(of the royal.opera in Dresden) for the first time. She sang the 
aria “Ocean, Du Ungeheuer,” from Weber’s Oberon ; ‘‘ Du bist 
die Ruh,”” by Schubert ; and ‘‘ Der Friihling naht mit Brausen,” 
by Mendelssohn. This lady possesses a splendid and powerful 
voice of extensive compass and sweet tone, it being one of the 
finest sopranos we have ever heard. At the same time she has 
great dramatic expression and good vocal “echnigue. Rezia’s 
ana was very telling. She was equally successful in Schubert’s 
song, whilst that of Mendelssohn seemed to us to be taken too 
fast in time. Between the vocal performances Herr Edward 
Grieg played his piano-concerto with finish and perfect cer- 
tainty. With regard to the composition, its fame is so well- 
established that it appears superfluous to speak about it. The 
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overture of Rheinberger makes an excellent impression, on 
account of its harmony, its clear outline, and its fine architec- 
tural construction. All the orchestral means are handled to 
perfection, and the relation of all the details to the whole is 
throughout symmetrical. Lastly, on the same evening, a young 
violinist, Herr Arnold Rosé, of Vienna, came forward with 
Ernst’s ‘‘ Othello” Fantasia. This artist has already acquired 
perfect ‘echnique, absolute clearness of intonation, infallible 
certainty in the most difficult passages, fine and melodious tone 
and feeling expression ; in short. he seems to us a born genius. 
The audience gave evidence of being equally struck with his 
playing, for they called him repeatedly forward. 

The first Chamber-music concert at the Gewandhaus com- 
menced with Haydn’s charming G major Trio, played in an 
exemplary manner by Herren Capellmeister Reinecke, Concert- 
meister Réntgen (violin), and Schroeder (violoncello). The 
then following E flat major Quartet (Op. 127) by Beethoven is 
one of those last quartettes of his, which are proportionately but 
little known, even in musical circles. We should like to see 
quartette parties turn their attention to the chamber-music of 
Beethoven’s third period ; rich and sublime treasures are to be 
found there. An agreeable change, after the E flat major 
quartette, was Reinecke’s perfect rendering of Schubert’s B flat 
major Variations, Op. 42. The evening ended with Mozart’s 
G minor Quintet, one of those works which enjoys unbounded 
popularity. 

The first concert of the ‘* Euterpe ” Musical Society produced 
a novelty—Rubinstein’s third Symphony in A major. We are 
scarcely in a position to judge this work, its performance being 
materially influenced by a want of clearness on the part of the 
orchestra. Nevertheless, the Symphony interested us greatly, 
and we are anxious to hear it again, for it has many fine and 
striking parts, especially in the first and third movements. 
Beethoven’s second Overture to Léonore headed the programme 
of this concert. The instrumental soloist, Frl. Bertha Haft, of 
Vienna, contributed Mendelssohn's Violin-concerto, the ‘‘ Airs 
russes,” by Wieniawski, and added as encore the ‘‘ Ungarische 
Zigeunerweisen,” by Sarasate. Frl. Haft is a genuine virtuoso, 
and since her last appearance here, two years ago, has materially 
improved in tone and certainty. Herr Ernst Hungar, of 
Dresden, sang a ballad, “ Archibald Douglas,” by Carl Loewe, 
and songs by Schubert, Franz, and Brahms. Herr Hungar’s 
singing is clear and musical. 

On the 19th October Messrs. Hermann Franke (of London) 
an} Alfred Griinfeld (of Vienna) gave a matinée at the Bliithner 
rooms. Herr Fianke is well known in England as an excellent 
violinist. Herr Griinfeld is a first-rate pianist, and his technical 
attainments elicited great applause. 

As another excellent pianist we have to mention Herr Wolde- 
mar von Packmann, of Odessa, whose concert on the 31st Oct. 
at the Gewandhaus was well attended. We might call this 
gentleman a salon player far excellence. His performance of the 
Romance from Chopin’s E minor Concerto, transcribed for 
pianoforte solo by Reinecke, was the zvéce de résistance of a long 
programme, to which Herr von Packmann added the Etude 
‘*La Gondola,” by Henselt, supplemented with tasteful cadenzas, 
&c., by himself. He was well supported by our local violon- 
cellist, Herr Carl Schroeder. 


MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
November, 1879, 


I SHALL again follow my plan of only reporting on the most 
important concerts, taking for granted that the reader will gladly 
pass over the mediocre to these. One would scarcely think that 
a female larynx, though most phenomenal, would be sufficient 
to attract public interest to that extent that everything else would 
be forgotten for the time, be it the German-Russian question, 
or a Bourse panic, or a Spanish royal wedding, or any other 
speculative manceuvre. But, in fact, Signora Adelina Patti has 
completely succeeded in turning Berlin topsy-turvy. The blasé 
habitué of the theatre, the worthy paterfamilias, the stock 
exchange dandy, the fishmonger, all, whoever they be, are 
equally enthusiastic for the Diva. The thermometer of admira- 
tion for Signora Patti already has arrived at the boiling-point ; 


should it rise higher we must make the Diva respunsible for the 
consequences, 

It is, however, to be hoped that after her departure everything 
will turn to the old groove: Prince Bismarck will again take an 
active part in politics, the quiet citizen will unmolested continue 
his observations on the Spanish wedding, &c., Berlin will again 
be the old quiet’sober town. Requiescat in pace. A similar 
excitement, it not quite so tempestuous, has been produced in 
another field by the Joachim’s Quartet Party, in the second 
soirée of which the work of a still living composer was executed. 
This distinguished mortal is Anton Dvorak, seemingly a Bohe- 
mian, but certainly a born musician. By the latter 1 mean that 
this work, as produced by Joachim and his colleagues, has left a 
strong favourable impression. Dvorak has the happy knack of 
using his subject to advantage ; the use which he makes of the 
stringed instruments is masterly, and the effect produced thereby 
superb. This composer, introduced to us by his Slavonic 
dances, pr omises well for the future. In the hall of the Academy 
of Singing, we had, on 27th October, the first Monday Concert 
of Messrs. ~ellwich (violin) and Maneke (violoncello), who, in 
concert with other artists, played a serenade for nine stringed 
instruments, by Ed. Grell. We think that the composer, who 
was in the room, enjoyed the performance more than the public, 
who remained cold, and by no means encouraged this aged 
musician (he is almost eighty years old) to write more. Fraulein 
Ottilie Lichtenfeld was the pianist, whilst Fraulein {Marie 
Schmidtlein was the vocalist ; the former would become a good 
pianist were she mistress of the keyboard, and also did she 
understand better to give expression to her playing ; the latter, 
however, was able by her singing of two arias and some songs to 
awaken the sympathy of the audience. 

Hans von Bilow had a crowded concert in the Sing- 
Akademie, on October 29; as usual with this master the pro- 
gramme offered nothing but piano pieces. Two sonatas by 
Beethoven, eight pieces by Brahms, different compositions by 
Bach, Rheinberger, Tchaikowsky, and Liszt gave ample oppor- 
tunity to show his masterly handling of the technical, as well as 
the artistic, part of that which was before him, One cannot 
sufficiently recognise von Biilow’s disinterestedness, for it should 
be remembered that the whole receipts of his Berlin Concerts go 
to the funds of the Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth. 

Messrs. Barth, de Ahna, and Hausmann commenced their 
Chamber Music Soirées, being supported by Messrs. Melanie 
(violin) and Kolek (viola), both pupils of Joachim, and these 
five gentlemen played a quintet for piano and stringed instru- 
ments by Fr. Kiel. It is with great joy that I can say that the 
work in question is in reality a genuine enrichment of the litera- 
ture of chamber music; it is a pure work of art and a perfect 
creation, which, properly produced, was simply electrifying. I 
don’t know which part deserves preference, for they all stand 
on the same high level. As it is well known, Kiel is a master 
whose style is serious and severe, and his works published up to 
the present all bear the stamp of the highest musical knowledge, 
but not always of the best power of production. Now and then 
one misses the spark of inspiration, and it is here that often the 
doctrinarian shows too strongly. In this, his latest quintet, the 
power of knowledge and production are splendidly united, the 
flow of the meiody is never ceasing, and the strains combine 
themselves into the most beautiful and pleasing forms. This 
novelty, like the other performances of the evening, was joyfully 
received by the public, and with much warmth. 

As usual on the 4th November we had again this year a 
musical entertainment in memory of Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
which took place in the Sing-Akademie, by Stern’s Ge- 
sangverein ; this important body, at present under the con- 
ductorship of Max Bruch, produced the Lodgesang symphony 
by Mendelssohn, and the Xeguiem by Kiel ; whilst I remain 
silent about the symphony, although the finer veins of the artist 
are disfigured in it, and whilst I pay my highest regard to 
the Aeguiem, I must add that the execution of the artists was 
good, but the performance was badly received by the public, 
especially the symphony. 

Finally, I may mention an undertaking which from its first 
existence is a success, The undersigned, together with Messrs. 
Hollander (violin) and Griinfeldt (violoncello), has opened in the 





hall of the Sing-Akademie a series of subscription concerts, the 
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first of which took place with a full house on the 2oth inst. 
Our laudable tendency to produce nothing but works of living 
artists, has been favourably recognised by all my colleagues of 
the press. A fresh lively work by Fr. Gernsheim (Trio H dur) 
commenced the evening. I shall, of course, say nothing bad 
abdt its execution, but my bashful pen also refuses to write 
anything in its favour. As an agreeable change followed pieces 
by Ph. Riifer, G. Hollander, &c., and the programme was 
brought to an end by the latest novelty—Theme with Variations 
(Op. 48) by XAVER SCHARWENKA. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Vienna, November 12, 1879. 


THE first Gesellschafts-concert took place last Sunday ; the pro- 
gramme was the following :—Cantata, ‘‘ Wir danken dir, Gott,” 
by J. Seb. Bach ; violin-concerto by Saint-Saéns, performed by 
M. Marsick, from Paris; three choruses for voices alone, from 
the cyclus, ‘‘Im Fuscherthale,’’ by Goldmark ; violin-concerto, 
(Parts II. and III.), by Mendelssohn, again performed by Marsick 
(instead of the intended air from /phigénie, the solo singer, Herr 
Walther, being indisposed) ; march and chorus from ‘‘ Ruinen von 
Athen,” by Beethoven. The cantata (‘‘Gesammtausgabe der 
Bach’schen Werke,” Vol. III., No. 29) consists of a most vigorous, 
magnificent preludio for organ with orchestra, three arias, reci- 
tatives, chorus, and chorale. It was written in 1731 for the 
election of senators at Leipsic, and shows in the majestical 
chorus, as well as in most delicate airs, the hand of the never- 
surpassed master. Mr. Marsick showed himself to be a great 
virtuoso, never failing in his intonation, his execution is perfect, 
although his tone is somewhat thin. Great applause followed 
every part, and at the end he was unanimously called for several 
times. Goldmark’s choruses are small but written with much 
feeling ; the splendid march from Beethoven was the finale, of 
a character at once brilliant and good. 

The Hofoper had its concert on All Souls’ day. The pro- 
gramme included the A¢ha/ia overture, Brahms’s ‘‘ Kin Deutsches 
Requiem,”’ and the Zroica symphony. No wonder that the 
great opera-house was filled to the last place ; in fact, so great 
was the demand for seats, that a repetition on the following 
evenings became necessary. Brahms conducted his own work, 
which was received with the greatest applause, and in the same 
way the work was also cordially welcomed. It was performed 
(the soloists excepted) most excellently, overture and symphony 
being conducted by Hans Richter, and so the Philharmonics had 
to note another triumph. 

The directors of the Hofoper have the intention of bringing out 
next January all the operas by Mozart, beginning with /domeneo 
in one succession, having already given /domeneo alone as an 
experiment. The opera was a novelty for the singers as well as 
for the audience, not having been heard in Vienna since January, 
1820, on Moazart’s birthday. The music is a singular mixture o! 
the old Italian style, of Gluck’s dramatic writing and of Mozart 
himself, after his own way. ‘The peculiarity of this mixture 
may be thus accounted for : on the one side he was pressed to 
make concessions to the singer; on the other side he was just 
full of the impression made on his mind by Gluck and the opera 
in Paris on his visit to that town ; and, finaliy, his genius was 
quite ripe and in the full display of its power. It is a great 
advantage for the opera that the interest in it is cumulative from 
act to act. The first one is the weakest; air follows air in tame 
succession, and the action, too, is most indifferent. But in the 
second act a change takes place. In it we find the extremely 
noble air of Ilia, ‘‘Se il padre perdei” (& flat); the air of 
Idomeneo, ‘‘ Fuor del mar” (in D); the soft chorus, ‘‘ Placido 
é il mar”’ (in E) ; the,terzetto, “ Pria di partir” (bv minor); and 
the turbulent chorus, *‘Qual odio, qual ira” (& flat), which 
finishes the act with great effect. ‘lhe third act begins with 
llia’s air, *‘ Zeffiretti lusinghieri” (in &), no less charming than 
any of the former melodies ; the beautiful duo, ‘* D’io non moro 
a questi accenti (in A); the most excellent quartette, ‘*‘ André 
ramingo ” (E flat), of which Mozart himself was always so fond 
the fury-like air of Electra, ‘Oh, smania! oh, furia!” (c 





(c minor), the pearlamong pearls. In truth, the two mentioned 
choruses belong to the order of Mozart's greatest master-pieces. 
He treats the orchestra, and particularly the wind instruments, 
in a style full of genius, and in an unheard of manner for his 
time. Even in our days, after the lapse of a hundred years, the 
impression has lost nothing of its sharp ness or beauty. What a 
pity that Mozart never afterwards found time or opportunity to 
make the changes he was willing to do, and which he felt the 
work required. 

Performed for the first time in Munich, January 29, 1781, 
he had never the pleasure of seeing his work brought out on the 
stage in Vienna. Only in a private theatre (that of Prince 
Auersperg) was it performed in March, 1786, and Mozart altered 
as much as he could for the occasion; he altered the part of 
Idamant, written for a soprano (castrato) or a tenor voice, wrote 
two new pieces and revised the libretto. But his intention to 
re-write the Idomeneo part for a bass voice remained unfulfilled. 
This is a great pity, for the want of a principal bass (the part of 
the high-priest being too unimportant) is but too sensible. And 
yet, what a dramatic power is expressed in the quartette, in spite 
of the unfavourable combination of two sopranos and two tenors 
(in the original form actually three sopranos and one tenor). I 
hope that the opera will be given in London in the Italian season. 
If so, I would recommend the arrangement as carried out on 
our stage by Kapellmeister Fuchs, to whom is due the principal 
share of the success which the opera found in Vienna. Under 
his conductorship also the singers, orchestra, and chorus did 
their best to celebrate the genius of the composer, only twenty- 
four years old at the time the work was written. The ladies 
Ehnn and Materna, Herren Labatt, Miiller, all must be praised 
for their share of the performance. The directors, who were at 
the trouble to provide a good mzse-en-scéne, also deserve mention. 
For the rest of the work done here there is little to say. Frau 
Schuch-Proska took leave as Violetta, honoured with much ap- 
plause; and Frau Pauline Lucca began another Gastspiel with 
Leonore (favoritin), Carmen and Angela, each time being 
cordially received ; some other Gastspiels are in prospect. 

Operas performed from October 12 to November 12: A/fri- 
kanerin, Don Pasquale (twice), Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, 
Norma, Aida, Lohengrin, Violetta ( Traviata), Fidelio, Idomeneo 
(four times), Hatissliche Krieg, Prophet, Troubadour, Favoritin, 
Faust, Hugenotten, Carmen, Die Fidin, Sizilianische Vesper, 
Wassertrager (und das Ballet Sylvia), Walkiire. 





OPERA IN FLORENCE. 
I, TEATRO NAZIONALE. 
I DIAMANTI DELLA CORONA. 


THE ‘‘ Teatro Nazionale” is one of the three theatres in Florence 
which cultivate opera, and notably comic opera. The house is 
small, but the establishment has this advantage over its more 
pretentious rivals, that it is owned and managed by Signor Carlo 
Ducci, who is not only the head of a weil-known firm of music- 
publishers, and himself a distinguished pianist, but also a most 
enterprising and intelligent impresario. And he could not have 
given better proof of his artistic judgment than by appointing as 
conductor at his theatre Signor Coronaro, a very gifted young 
composer from Milan, thanks to whose efforts the band at the 
** Nazionale” has become by far the best opera-band in Florence. 
Again, the staff of artists is all that can be desired for so small a 
theatre ; and it is pleasing to notice that both manager and 
conductor evidently aim at producing an effective ensemble, in- 
stead of parading occasional stars—a fact which in itself does 
credit to their taste and judgment. 

The last novelty produced under such auspices at the ‘‘ Na- 
zionale”’ is an Italian version of Auber’s Les Liamants de la 
Couronne ; and as this opera is less generally known than other 
works by the same composer, it may not be inopportune to give 
a brief sketch of it here. 

The libretto, by Scribe, is highly imaginative, and verges on 
the impossible ; indeed the author himself trankly owned it. 
‘* Ma foi !” he exclaimed to a friend, ‘‘ je m’en suis donné & coeur 

joie sur la vérité historique, et j'ai voulu voir jusqu’ol peut 

aller la credulité de ce bon public parisien en fait d’invraisem- 





minor); and the gloomy, sublime chorus, “O voto tremendo ” 


blance ique.” 
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The scene is laid in Portugal, at the time of the minority of 
Maria Francesca, daughter of Joseph I., about the year 1777. 
The young princess, in order to cover a large deficit in the royal 
exchequer, resolved to sell the crown diamonds; and in her 
anxiety to conceal so doubtful a transaction, she hit upon the in- 
gee plan of substituting imitation diamonds for the real ones. 

ut the imitation diamonds had to be made: and to ensure 
secrecy, she entrusted this delicate task to a certain Rebolledo, 
who inhabited the vaults of an old castle in Estremadura, where, 
with the assistance of equally respectable coadjutors, he com- 
bined the vocation of forging coins and precious stones with 
that of a brigand. More than that, she determined personally 
to superintend the execution of so honourable a commission. 
Accordingly our future Majesty joined Rebolledo ; assumed not 
only the dress of a Zingara or rather brigantessa, but also the 
command of the distinguished party, and in the character of 
Caterina, the chief’s niece, accompanied and led them in their 
escapades. 

One night the young Marquis Enrico di Sandoval falls into 
their hands, and promptly becomes enamoured of the beautiful 
Zingara, whose accomplishments and singularly refined manner, 
moreover, add to the charm of the romantic surroundings. He 
resolves to make her his wife; but the extravagant union is 
violently opposed by the Conte di Campo Mayor, his uncle and 
Minister of Police, and by his friend Don Sebastian d’Aveyro, a 
young officer in command of an expedition against the brigands. 
Don Enrico, however, finally succeeds not only in overcoming 
their opposition, but even in obtaining his uncle’s influential 
assistance, The rest is easy to guess. The bewitching Zingara 
reveals herself as the Princess; at her coronation she chooses 
her astonished lover for her consort, and—‘‘ pour comble de 
bonheur ”’—makes Rebolledo her Prime Minister ! 

Such is the libretto. Sedate and philosophical librettists would 
robably call it the acme of absurdity—and not without reason. 
ut a high logical standard should never be applied to the 

libretto of an essentially comic opera. The reasoning which, as 
Goethe tells us, governs works of art, is a reasoning ‘‘sui 
generis :” the principal requisites of a libretto of that type are, 
after all, an amusing plot, and striking incidents and situations, 
The opera before us abundantly fulfils the conditions of the 
**vis comica,” though it is not perhaps as sparkling as Fra 
Diavolo and La Part du Diable. 

The scere possesses all the characteristics of Auber’s style, 
which Rossini tersely described as follows:—‘‘ La musica dell’ 
Auber,” he says, ‘‘@ quasi sempre piccola ; ma é sempre scritta 
da un grande musicista e da un grand artista.” 

The overture is sufficiently familiar to lovers of music to require 
an analysis here. It foreshadows the leading airs of the opera, 
and is a masterpiece of a graceful and effective style, the Jast 
“motif ” (Allegro 3 time) being quite irresistible in its melodious 
swing. Among the airs and concerted numbers in the opera I may 
notice Caterina’s ballad, ‘Il bel Padrillo innamorata e merto ;” 
the duetto between Caterina and Enrico, “‘ A luisivicino ;” and 
the short chorus (‘‘ quasi religioso ”) of the bandits dressed up as 
monks, ‘‘ E l’eremita della badia,” in the first act. In the second, 
the duet between Diana (Enrico’s cousin) and Don Sekastiano ; 
the bolero of Diana and Caterina, ‘‘ Attraverso ]a montagna ; ” 
and the (bravura air of Caterina. In the third act, the trio, 
Caterina’s air, the grand march, and the finale of the coronation 
scene, 

All these are conspicuous by their vivacity, freshness, and ele- 
gance of form and style, in which a really good French opera 
alwaysexcels. It is a noticeable feature that in the Italian version 
‘*recitativo parlante ” (by Gelli of Milan) has been substituted 
for the spoken dialogue. The latter, as is well known, is a 
characteristic and attractive feature both in French comic opera 
and in the German “ Singspiel ;” and exception might therefore 
be taken to the recitative as an undesirable innovation, But 
then Italian singers will have their own way: indeed, it has 
been truly said, that unless they can sing from beginning to end, 
and are accompanied by the band—if, as in the ‘‘recitativo 
secco,” it only be the joint scraping of the double bass and the 
violoncello, the libretto is ‘‘Greek” to them. Many Italian 

i such as one hears in provincial theatres, are carried on 
simply by the headlong swing of the performance, and to in- 
terrupt the music by dialogue would probably throw them out 





of gear. As the lesser of two evils, and as being inseparable 
from an Italian performance, the “ recitativo obbligato ” therefore, 
does not impair the effect of the opera, the less so as Signor 
Gelli’s instrumental setting is at once clever and unobtrusive. 

The opera Les Diamants de la Couronne was first brought out 
in Paris at the Opéra Comique on the 6th of March, 1841. 
Auber actually completed the score before Scribe had finished 
the libretto, and the latter had to write several numbers on 
what is termed the “ monstre” principle.* The opera met 
with a cold reception, if not with a failure. And why? 
Not because the Parisians had grown weary of Auber, 
but because he had not assigned the part of Caterina to Mlle. 
Damoreau, at that time the spoiled favourite of the public. 
Hence the opera was a victim of Parisian caprice, and even the 
Journal des Débats condemned it in the following wholesale 
fashion :—‘‘ Un poéme n’a jamais obligé un compositeur & 
n’écrire que des banalités. ll y a un nombre prodigieux de 
contredanses dans cette partition. La question d'art est tout-a- 
fait écartée.”’ 

Fortunately, the success or failure of a first performance has 
rarely been a true test of the merits of an opera. Was not even 
Fidelio, that greatest musical ‘‘ possession of all times,” almost 
hissed on the first night, because—the occasion coinciding with 
the occupation of Vienna by the French—the audience consisted 
chiefly of French officers? Even to this day the Diamants dela 
Couronne have held their place in the répertoires of leading 
theatres, both in France and Germany, and to a Florentine 
audience, this charming work is not only quite new, but positively 
a. bonne bouche. 

The performance reflects in every way credit on both manager 
and conductor. The principal parts are all in the hands of able 
artists, among whom Sig. Vidal, the tenor (Enrico), deserves 
special praise for his easy and graceful acting and singing, the 
latter free from tremolo and mannerism. The part of Caterina is 
rendered by a youthful grima donna of a small but well-trained 
voice and ambitious aims, being the daughter of a Russian 
general. Her efforts were on the third night rewarded by a 
bouquet, at least ten inches in diameter, dimensions which, in this 
‘* garden of flowers,” are by no means uncommon, The mise- 
en-scene and the dresses are excellent. The overture, under Sig. 
Coronaro’s spirited guidance, is rendered with admirable precision 
and delicacy, and has generally to be repeated; and the rest 
would deserve the same unqualified praise, if the instruments did 
not occasionally drown the voices—a defect which, common as 
it is, is yet so easily remedied ! 

Florence offers by no means such opportunities of hearing good 
music as its glorious traditions and its present size would lead 
one to expect. The performance of a second-rate military band, 
which plays but once a week in the ‘‘Cascine,” nearly a mile from 
the town, has hitherto been the only instrumental music offered 
to disappointed visitors. It is therefore the more creditable to 
the manager of the ‘‘ Teatro Nazionale” that he has recently 
introduced weekly ‘Concerti Populari,” which offer well- 





* The “ monstre” principle is applied when a composer writes an air, &c., 
to stanzas taken at random, and generally consisting of absolute nonsense, 
such stanzas simply serving to indicate to the lbrettists the measure, 
rhythm, and number of lines required for music already set. The following, 
for example, is one of Auber’s ‘‘ monstres,” and refers to his opera Zer/ine :— 
“Voici,” he wrote to Scribe, ‘‘ mon chér Eugéne, l’air du deuxiéme acte. 
Je lachéve & V'instant, Genre espagnol. La scéne est & Naples, c’est 
convenu. Quelquechose de gaillard. Faites-lui parler de son amour. 
Elle résiste encore, mais ¢a ne durera pas longtemps. Faites-moi, par 
exemple, quelque chose dans ce genre-Gi : 

Récitatif. 
J'ai remarqué que la particuliére 
A la jambe trés journaliére. 
Cantabile. 
Aie ! aie ! aie ! quel fichu mal 
Tra, la, la! J’ai la sciatique. 
Vive la reine Marguerite, 
Et le tabac du caporal. 
"étais hier au Gymnase | 
t je vous donne pour certain, 
Yor pour un homme de mon Age 
¢ suis rentré tard ce matin . . .” 


The above was found among Scribe’s papers. See ‘‘La Nazionale,” Nos, 
322@, 325. Biaggi. 
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selected miscellaneous programmes of vocal and instrumental 
music, and promise to draw large audiences. Another new comic 
opera, Napoli di Carnevale, by N.Giosa, has lately been brought 


out at the same theatre, a notice of which may form the subject 
of a future article. C. P.S. 


Correspondence. 


ee 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 


DEAR SiR,—Can any of your readers give me the correct metro- 
nome marks for the ‘‘ Rigaudon” in Raff’s suite, Op. 204? The 
time indicated in Metzler’s edition is ,,)=100, but} this seems far 
too quick. Perhaps it should be 80? Also for the ‘‘ Allegro Scher- 
zando” in Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto? == 132 is marked in 
Bizet's transcription—a tremendous pace. 


J. S. HAMILTON, 
Ahmednagar, India, 6th Oct., 1879. 








Rebiews. 


The Children’s Beethoven. Short pieces for the Pianoforte, by 
L. von Beethoven. Edited, &c., by E, PAvER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE former collections of theworks of the great masters adapted 

and arranged to suit the capacities of children have evidently 

ministered to a direct want, and both editor and publisher 
appear to have done their best to encourage the demand by 
supplying like examples from other writers. There is no reason 
whatever why the ‘small powers,” as children have happily 
been called, should not be able to find work to their hands 
which may serve the purposes of instruction and education as 
well as amusement. Every one knows that children possess 
extraordinary powers of discrimination in a general way, and, as 
a rule, only destroy those of their toys which possess no charms 
beyond those of amusing the passing hour. Even where the 
spirit of destruction is not altogether absent, there is always a 
lingering affection for, and a careful preservation of, theSrelics of 
things once beautiful. Moreover, ‘‘the thing of beauty” with 
a child is not only ‘‘a joy for ever,” but its possession or enjoy- 
ment forms the taste or Ave the foundation for the building of 
pleasures in time to come. A child whose nursery literature is 
of the old Mother Hubbard type, and whose exemplars of the 
history of that well-known dame of suggestive but obscure 
history, especially if they be of the ancient coarsely printed 
and rudely illustrated character perforce popular in years gone by, 
will not be altogether to blame if in after days there should be 
any dullness of perception as to the charms of high art. On the 
other side it may be said that early association with things of 
the best patterns in all ranks of science and art, even if they be 
only applied to the improvement of toys or in connection with 
play hours, must have a beneficial effect upon the tastes and 
habits of the young; so that if any objection could be urged 
against the employment of the works of the great masters for the 
use and purposes of teaching, the most complete answer might 
be offered on some such line of argument. It is therefore with 
all sincerity that it may be said that the series of works of which 
the ‘‘Children’s Beethoven” forms a part is likely to effect a 
vast amount of good, and to form aclass of musical thinkers 
who, either singly or unitedly, must influence the bearing of art. 
For this reason even the purists will be induced to pardon the 
slight alterations of key and accompanying figures which the 
Editor has deemed it occasionally necessary to make in order to 
fit some of the pieces selected to little hands and modest 
capacities. There afé thirty-six separate numbers, six being 
arranged for four hands and the rest as solo pieces. Selections 
of movements from sonatas, symphenies, quartettes, trios, 
minuets, songs, romances, and marches are the items given, and 
prefixed to the music isa life of Beethoven illustrated by wood- 
cuts, so that the work is as complete as it can possibly be, and 
would form a suitable gift, not only at this season of the year, 


but, like the master’s own work, may be made welcome at all 
times. 





The Children’s Mendelssohn. Short Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
By F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. _ Selected, arranged 
(without octaves), fingered, and revised by E. PAUER. 
London: Augener & Co, 


One of the most pleasing pictures in the illustrated biography 
prefacing the present collection of pieces, is that in which 
Mendelssohn is depicted surrounded by his young family, de- 
lighted in their presence and interested in their tasks. This, 
which represents the actual case, and also the sentiment of Men- 
delssohn’s life—a loving affection for his kith and kin—to a 
certain extent also indicates the appreciation with which he 
would have welcomed Mr. Pauer’s collection of pieces from his 
works, adapted and arranged so as to suit young capacities, and 
to foster in the children a love for the music of one whose 
blameless life was hallowed by his love for children. 

In the picture referred to he is shown as his own children’s 
Mendelssohn, in the volume he is the Mendelssohn of all 
children, of all ages and nations, speaking in a 1 of 
sweetness and tenderness which all can understand and all 
recognise. 

Like as in the companion volumes, Mr. Pauer has given some 

thirty pieces for pianoforte solo, and six duets, so set out as not 
to tax the powers of the young too hardly, and at the same time 
to offer for their advantage specimens of his attainable work of 
nearly every kind. 
Every musician who reads the list will be able to tell how 
excellently comprehensive the selection has been made, and that 
the ‘‘ Children’s Mendelssohn ”’ is not only likely by many to be 
considered as of equal excellence with the previous issues in this 
series, but to many who place the composer in the foremost 
rank as a favourite among those “ who found out musical tunes,” 
the volume may be one of the most acceptable. 





The Children’s Schumann. Short Pieces for the Pianoforte, by 
RoBERT SCHUMANN. Selected, arranged (without octaves), 
+ and revised by E. Paver. London: Augener 

Co. 

AT first thought it would seem that”there would be a difficulty in 
selecting from the compositions of Robert Schumann, pieces of 
a sufficiently simple kind to satisfy the requirements of the plan 
adopted in this series of works. This thought could only be a 
passing one. Schumann wrote difficult music—that is to say, 
music difficult because of the demand it makes upon the ‘‘ inner 
mind ” of the player, because with much of his work expression is 
all in all, and technical power something, but not everything. 
Yet for all his demands upon the practical and poetical powers 
of a musician, he has left much evidently designed for small 
minds, because all that is required is a mere attention to the notes 
and signs to gain all the effect needed. If read from Schumann’s 
own point of view, and that which he seems generally to demand, 
the effect would of course be augmented, but there is enough of 
his music which may have been written for, and certainly is not 
above the capacities of, most young children who are players, and 
which may therefore most appropriately be included in a series 
intended to interest and educate children. 

If any elder musician has a doubt on the subject, perhaps a 
glance at the list of contents, aided by his own knowledge of the 
productions of the master, will satisfy him. 

Beautifully engraved and printed, carefully revised, and 
adapted for young fingers and capacities, ‘‘ The Children’s 
Schumann” stands an elegant example of the care of the elder 
musicians for the younger, and their desire to accustom the 


mind of the student ‘‘ in the days of his youth” with the simplest 
and purest, if not the best, forms of thought which have emanated 
from the great minds in music. Schumann’s ‘“‘ Advice to Young 
Musicians, 
tage in connection with this collection. 


” 


which forms the preface, will be read with advan- 





The Children’s Weber. Short Pieces for the Pianoforte. By 
CaRL MARIA VON WEBER. Selected, arranged (without 


octaves), fingered, and revised by E. Paver. London: 
Augener & Co. 


THE love of melody and the appreciation of rhythm, the earliest 





signs of musical taste which children make manifest to their 
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elders, could not be better excited or yor ges oor than by the 
publication of such a series of works, of which the present 
volume forms a part. Fertile in melody as are many of the 
composers whose works have already been given, there are few 
musicians who will not be inclined to give Weber a foremost 
place among the writers and inventors of sweet and tuneful airs. 
The influence he has already exercised by his genius over the 
thoughts and forms of expression in music are chiefly to be 
traced in his orchestral works, but there is ample evidence of 
his power in the pianoforte pieces left by him for the benefit of 
posterity, such as may be seen in the collection so carefully and 
thoughtfully made by Mr. E. Pauer, and given in the present 
volume, comprising some thirty pianoforte solos and six duets. 

Like as in the preceding arrangements, the fingering is carefully 
indicated, the difficulties of key are smoothed away in the trans- 
position of difficult tonalities into those of a more easy character, 
octaves are avoided, and the whole work is made educational 
and attractive, qualities which the illustrated biography appended 
helps to augment.* As a means of instruction for children, and 
as a solace for many a weary hour that players of more advanced 
years might suffer, nothing better can be suggested than this or 
the companion volumes of the series. 


The Children’s Musical Scrap-Book. A Selection of 100 Pieces 
for the Pianoforte, by various Composers. Edited by E. 
PAvER. London: Augener & Co. 


WITH a true knowledge of the value of otherwise ‘‘ uncon- 
sidered trifles,” collected from all sources, and brought together 
into friendly companionship, Mr. E. Pauer has been fortunate 
enough to hit upon a happy, if not a new idea. The thought 
of collecting items of like character, and placing them in an 
order which should be pleasing, has led from time to time 
to the formation of albums of postage stamps, of autographs, 
coloured prints, pictures, and heraldic crests. Each one of the 
scraps forming an unit in any one of these gatherings has perhaps 
a small amount of interest in and for itself, which is well calcu- 
lated to become increased when placed or associated with others 
of like sort, but different degree. The value accumulates as the 
ys yom A for comparison becomes extended by the gathering 
of a quantity. As in the ‘‘ Children’s Musical Scrap-Book,” there 
are one hundred pieces, each a gem full of life and character, 
taken from writers of every possible shade of thought, from the 
earliest time that musicians began to write for ‘‘ the delight and 
solace of this our time, and the benefit of posterity,” unto the 
present day, for'there are scraps culled from the writings of com- 
posers yet living. A list of the extracts cannot but be interesting, 
showing as it does how comprehensive the selection has been, 
and how well the idea of a musical scrap-book has been carried 
out. 

Like as in scrap-books generally, many things of small worth by 
themselves gain in value when placed in congenial company. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that one or two small pieces not 
considered important enough to be included in greater selections, 
find a happy and useful place in such a collection, and contribute 
in a proportionate degree to the instructive usefulness of the 
whole. Mr. Pauer has wisely abstained from introducing any 
scrap which may be too difficult or too far beyond the grasp of 
young hands, and for this, as well as for the merit of the collec- 
tion and the originality of the idea, he deserves all credit and 
praise. 


New Pianoforte Works. By SYDNEY SMITH. London: 
Ashdown and Parry. 
THESE four new pieces by Mr. Sydney Smith are written in a 
bright and pleasing style, the various poems selected being 
most apt for the exhibition of a character of pianoforte music in 
which the composer excels. The first, a ‘‘ Grande Polonaise” 
in D flat, is cleverly designed and well worked up. It has also 
a striking and dignified melody, and a form which is certain to 
commend itself. The second, a ‘‘ Choeur de Chasse,” might be 
considered as a musical paraphrase of Sir Walter Scott’s well- 
known hunting song, ‘‘ Waken, Lords and Ladies Gay.” All 
the ideas set out in the poem seem to be expressed _in this most 





joyous piece of music. There is an inner movement, or trio 
in A flat, which is simply charming and charmingly simple, and 
the whole is most fascinating as a composition. The Cantilena, 
which forms the third of the set, isa flowing melody, with an 
excellent accompanying figure, but otherwise not so strikingly 
original as the two former pieces, although it is by no means a 
bad or uninteresting work ; and the fourth, a transcription of 
some of the melodies in Lohengrin, the whole being woven into 
a fantasia, is one of the cleverest pieces of the series. The 
passages are good, and the general tone of the piece distinctly 
brilliant. The writing is not too difficult nor is it too easy, but 
such as would give a piquancy to their study, and such as should 
excite a desire in the mind of the pupil to persevere in their 
conquest, 


Bagatellen fiir das Pianoforte, componirt von IvER HOLTER. 
Op. 2. Offenbach: Joh. André. 


THE spirit and character infused into these five little pieces for 
the pianoforte indicate the possession of a considerable amount 
of individuality and talent, if not genius, in the young composer 
whose name is attached to them. There is no undue striving 
after doubtful effects, but the ideas are presented in a smooth 
and flowing form, yet not so as to convey the notion of the 
absence of effort or trouble. Theye is much that is noteworthy 
in these bagatelles, and the subsequent works of this author will 
doubtless be watched with some degree of attention by those who 
like to recognise and to foster rising merit. 


A Regret. Reverie for the Pianoforte. By SypNney T. 
SPALDING. London: Noveilo & Co. 


Wituovt being in any way a remarkable departure from ordi- 
nary pianoforte writing, the Réverie has many points of com- 
mendable individuality which may serve to distinguish it from 
among the pieces of the class to which it belongs. The chief of 
these is the feeling for flowing melody, and a full consciousness 
of the advantage of expression. In the hands of a good player 
much might be made to enhance the effect suggested by the 
writer. 


Strauss-Album, pour le Piano. London: Augener & Co, 


AT this season of the year such a collection of pieces by the 
famous family of musicians who have so largely contributed to 
the dance music of the world will doubtless be considered as 
especially welcome. In the handsomely printed collection now 
before us there are twelve dances by Josef, Edouard, and 
Johann Strauss, including ‘‘An der schénen blauen Donau,” 
the ‘‘ Doctrinen,” ‘‘ Fesche Geister,” ‘ Morgenblatter,”-“ Pro- 
motionen,” ‘* Tausend und eine Nacht,” ‘Wein, Weib, und 
Gesang,” and the “ Wiener Kinder” waltzes, the ‘‘ Auf freiem 
Fusse” Galop, ‘‘the Figaro Polka,” the ‘‘ Frauenherz Ma- 
zurka, and ‘‘ Schiitzen Quadrille,’’ the last-named being the 
joint production of the three composers. The worth of the 
whole of the pieces in the list is no longer a doubtful 
question, as the verdict of popular approval has gone forth 
and stamped the value of each. Whether, therefore, the 
merits of the pieces as dance music, or as drawing-room compo- 
sitions of a lighter vein, are those for which they may be sought 
after in their present form, it is certain that no more useful or 
delightful collection of the kind could be made or chosen to 
help to gladden the time of festivity and pleasure. ° 


Zwei leichte Sonatinen, fir den Unterricht im Klavierspiel, von 
HEINRICH HENKEL. Op. 51. Offenbach : Joh. André. 
MANY proverbial sayings are so frequently repeated that it is 
almost at the risk of being considered as a promulgator of the 
trite and commonplace that an author selects a well-known 
‘wise saw or modern instance ” to point his remarks. As there 
is always a certain amount of wisdom in those oft-uttered pro- 
verbs, and as, moreover, it is never out of place to be wise at 
times, on the principle that men cannot be always clever, it is as 
well that the opportunity should not be allowed to pass when 
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the occasion presents itself favourably. The occasion for saying 
that all encouragement should be offered to those worthy 
musicians who do not think it beneath their dignity to give the 
advantage of their experience for the benefit of the young, is now 
offered in reviewing these two excellent little works for the 
pianoforte by Herr-Henkel. All knowledge must be acquired 
at the expense of trouble. When, therefore, the teachers recog- 
nise this fact, and make the endeavour to lessen the trouble as 
much as possible by making the task a pleasing one, the highest 
commendation may be reasonably offered to the promoter, even 
if the deed done in some sort fails of the full purposes, or does 
not reach a worthy standard. When, on the contrary, the 
labour achieved is of a sterling character, the credit is propor- 
tionately greater. The two easy sonatinas in the present 
publication fully justify the one part of their title by their sim- 
plicity, and the other by being written in a modified sonata 
form. There is no passage likely to be of great trouble to the 
-_ player, and the work is clever and scholarly enough to 

interesting to the more experienced performer. They are 
therefore very excellent pieces, and well calculated to serve the 
object for which they are designed, namely, for the purposes of 
instruction. 






















Weisen fremder Volker, mit hinzugedichtetem Texte fiir Piano- 
forte, von HANS SCHMIDT. Op. 4. Offenbach as/M: Joh. 
André 

THESE melodies are probably written in imitation of the 

national melodies of the ‘‘ Strangerfolk ” spoken of in the title ; 

and in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, we are 
asked to accept as Egyptian, Arabic, Italian, Lettish, Norwegian, 
Roumanian, and Russian, a number of charming melodies, which 
may possess all the character of the music of the nations referred 
to. To each piece a little poem is prefixed, in which we may 
be said to be offered the inner motive for the existence of the 
music apart from its presumably national character. For these 
qualities the several little pieces, easy enough for pianoforte 
layers, but abounding in opportunities for expression in per- 
ormance. For the many qualities they possess the Weisen are 
sure to find many admirers. 



















Ballet Musik, in Sechs Canons, fiir das Pianoforte. Zu vier 
Handen componirt von S. JADASSOHN. Op. 58. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf und Hartel. 

I was the custom of the teachers of counterpoint in days gone by 

to enjoin diligence in the study of canonic writing to their pupils. 

It was expected that the student should produce a canon every 

morning before breakfast, or at least some time during the day, 

during his period of probation. The character or quality of the 
work so done was not altogether to be taken into consideration 
so ey the rules were observed. In fact, it was never sup- 
posed that the pieces were to be designed for performance, but 
were simply intended as a means of discipline. In this light the 
employment of the form is in every respect to be commended. 

A recent writer in the Atheneum, in reviewing Dr. Macfarren’s 

book on counterpoint, speaks of the advantages of that study 

as a means of husbanding ideas and as a needful restriction, and 
makes the following shrewd remark—‘‘ The study of counter- 
pint stands in this respect valuable as an artificial genius,’’ 
e practice of writing canons is no less valuable, but it is not 
always desirable that the student should do more than be satis- 
fied with the work done. As a rule, the productions of art in 
this form are not always so interesting to others as they are to 
the writer, and it is only when the effort of expressing thought 
in this confined shape is influenced by the highest genius that 
the productions can be made so. The piece now under notice 
is a remarkable sptcimen of this class of work, and as interesting 
as it is remarkable. It is written for four hands for the piano- 
forte, and consists of six movements, each in canon form. The 
introduction is an andantino in F in duple time, in which the 
canon is in the unison at two bars distance. The second movement, 
mode: ato as:ai, is in G minor and B flat, triple time, the canon being 
at a like distance with the former movement. This portion of the 
suite is mazurka-like, very cleverly written, and full of melody 
























ment, allegro giojsa, also in B flat, is in duple time, with the 
canon at the distance of halfa bar. Although this is a longish 
portion, the canon is throughout strictly maintained, as well as 
the interest of the theme. The fourth movement, molto adagio, 
is in the key of F, the measure is triple, and the canon com- 
mences at the distance of a bar. ‘The fifth movement, # tempo 
d’un fandango, is in D minor, the canon answering at a bar’s 
distance. The finale (mouvement de vaise) after an introduction 
of four bars of chords to fix the rhythm on the ear, has the 
canon at two bars distance. In all cases the composer has taken 
advantage of the opportunity to vary the harmonies, and conse- 
quently the work is by no means dull or monotonous. The 
parts for the two performers require some amount of skill to 
execute properly, not because the phrases are difficult, but 
because they require a little attention to bring out the proper 
meaning. Scored for an orchestra it would be most effective, as 
the spirit of the writing points out a certain colouring which is 
especially adapted for instrumental treatment. As a pianoforte 
piece it ought to awaken attention, and as an orchestral piece it 
is even likely to prove superior in attraction to Grimm’s suite in 
canon form, which has already won a considerable share of 
popularity in Germany. 





Sonate in E moll, fir Pianoforte und Violoncell. Von X. Schar- 
wenka. Op. 46. London: Augener & Co. 

HERR SCHARWENKA has earned the right to command attention 
for the works of his head and pen, by the superior character of 
that which he has already given to the world. It is therefore 
with a particular pleasure that this new sonata of his composition 
is to be received, by those of his admirers who have learned to 
appreciate his powers as a musician. The present work, a sonata 
for pianoforte and violoncello, is at once a thoughtful, expressive, 

and remarkable specimen of his quality, The opening a/legro 
ma non troppo is in the key of E minor, and the subject of the 
movement is proposed without any preliminary introduction. 

This is worked up in orthodox form, each instrument having at 
times a due proportion of independent work, characteristic and 
pleasing. The second movement, an andané in C major, is 
marked by a charm of melody and piquancy of thought to be 
expected in all works by this gifted author. There is a change 
to the minor mode, which is surprising for the passionate altera- 

tion of character, and for the uncommon treatment of the new 

theme. The modulations are cleverly and felicitously introduced, 
and the movement stands out as a bright instance of the union 

of powers judiciously employed. The third movement, vivace 
ma non troppo, starts in the key of E major ; the violoncello has 

some admirable opportunities for the exhibition of its particular 
quality of tone, and is well supported by the pianoforte with a 
like consonance, though seeming independence. It may be 

thought by some that the pianoforte part is a little more full, 

orchestra-like in quality of tone, than might be expected ina 

work of the kind, but a judicious player would prevent it 

becoming so intrusive as it looks on paper. This third move-. 
ment contains enough variety to maintain the fascination the 

work exercises upon the mind in the opening movement, and so 

preserves the unity of the whole work, which may be said to be 

equal in originality of thought with any of the works by Herr 
Scharwenka which have until now been given to the world. 


Concert-Romanze fir Violoncell und Orchester oder Pianoforte, 
von ASGER HAMERIK. Op. 27. Offenbach a/M: bei Joh. 
André, 


THE number of good playing pieces for the violoncello which 
are available for concert pieces is day by day being augmented 
by such additions as the work now under notice. A few more 
compositions of like character given forth would altogether 
obviate the need of falling back upon transcriptions and adapta- 
tions which are too commonly employed in the concert-room and 
elsewhere, because of the dearth of works written expressly for 
the violoncello. The instrument is constantly growing into 
favour among amateurs, and, as a consequence, skilled professors 
are more frequently called upon to exhibit its powers in such a 
form as is likely to commend itself most favourably to the less 





by no means fettered by the form selected. The third move- 


accomplished. 
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As a general rule, professors and composers only think of 
publishing those of their works which are best adapted for the 
development of professional studies. There are a great many 
worthy players who are content with the attainment of small 
means ; for their sakes therefore it might be as well for the 
experts who know the capabilities of the violoncello to turn their 
attention towards supplying a distinct want, by furnishing pro- 
perly written pieces of moderate difficulty for the large class of 
amateur players. The reputation of a composer does not suffer 
because he stoops to produce trifles, and he would by adding to 
the literature of the subject in a worthy way develop a love for, 
and perhaps augmentthe appreciation of, the instrument. There 

no reason whatever why the violoncello should not become in 
its way as popular an instrument as the piano, but it is not likely 
to be so while the music obtainable for it is too difficult, 
and capable only of being executed by the most skilful per- 
formers. It is bad political economy to drive a hungry race 
from whom great things are expected in the future to feed upon 
improper and badly-nourishing food. This is what is being 
done in a great measure with a upon instruments like the 
violoncello. Inthe absence of pieces properly written by those 
who have made a study of the instrument, the moderate per- 
formers are driven to make or to find adaptations of popular or 
ee melodies within their grasp, to the perversion of good taste 
and the formation of a bad style of playing. It might be there- 
fore advisable that the writers for the violoncello should take 
example from the writers for the pianoforte, and provide music 
of an interesting character suitable to the variety of powers pos- 
sessed by the performers, and so find themselves engaged in a 
profitable pursuit, and do something more for the advancement 
ofart. The writer of the Romance now before us seems to be espe- 
cially apt at the composition of pleasing and yet not unscientific 
music; and it is certain that if others were to do in alike degree 
what is done here, that fame and fortune will follow. The piece 
is published in two forms, that is to say, for an orchestral and for 
a pianoforte accompaniment. In the first case the scoring is 
simple, and such as is not beyond the capacity of the many 
amateur bands which it is gratifying to see are springing up in all 
directions, and in the second case the pianoforte part is quite 
within the grasp of most ordinary performers. It may therefore 
be hoped that the work, full of melody and effect, will speedily 
become popular. 


Achizehn Etiiden, fir Violoncell, ohne und im Daumenaufsatz 
von CARL SCHR6DER. Offenbach: Joh. André. 
WRITTEN by one who is evidently “a master cunning in his 
craft,” these eighteen studies are such as should awaken the 
earnest attention of students. The first book of nine pieces is 
so designed as not to require the use of the thumb as a tem- 

rary nut, and the second calls the thumb constantly into play. 

he exercises are not for mere beginners, as the use of difficult 
scale passages and frequent shifts implies, but for students 
advanced in some degree in their playing. Independently of 
their value as helps to progress, they are so written as to be 
fascinating for their melodies and the richness of the harmonies 
suggested, and therefore, asa truly artistic addition to the some_ 
what scanty literature for the instrument, they are most valuable 


Twelve Vocal Duets, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. By F. 
KUcken. London: Augener & Co. 

Goop vocal duets of a simple character are as rare as they are 
welcome. In this collection the twelve, by one of the most 
famous German melodists of modern days, ought to secure for 
themselves a large share of favour. They are easy, are full of 
tune, the parts are vocal, the subjects interesting ; the value of 
this qualification being in a great degree enhanced by the capital 
words furnished by Mr. Lewis Novra, and the pianoforte 
accompaniment effective, but not too exacting. With such 
united qualifications the duets ought to become very popular. 


Conférence sur la Modalité dans la Musique Grecque. Par M. 
BouRGAULT-DucoupRAY. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
THIS is a most interesting lecture, read by the author at the 


show that in the many Greek modes there is a characteristic 
quality which has served to give colour to the music written in 
them, and may further serve to enable composers to extend their 
ideas with some degree of novelty, because the use of the Greek 
scales is perfectly compatible with modern polyphony, and many 
effects hitherto untried are waiting to be used, with novel and 
not uninteresting results, The effect of the modes upon modern 
melodies is shown by transposing a well-known air, and making 
it, with only the needful changes of the relative positions of the 
notes, pass through the several modes, harmonised in close con- 
formity with the character of the mode for the time being. 
Quotations from several modern composers, who have employed 
one or other of the modes in their works, are given as illustra- 
tions of the remarks in the text. There are also examples of 
ancient and modern Greek melodies, showing the antiquity 
and prevalence of the form in popular music. As the subject is 
a particularly fascinating one, even for those who do not attach 
much importance to the preservation of the old monuments of 
old time, other than to give occasional local colouring to a 
modern work by the introduction of a strange, and therefore 
striking tonality, it would be as well could the whole of the re- 
marks, with the musical illustrations, be published in a form 
accessible and acceptable to English readers. The publication 
might serve as an introduction to the study of Greek music, 
about which so much has been written, and so little is known. 








Conrerts. 


—~— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


AT the Concert of November 1st, the fifth of the series, Mendels- 
sohn's Scotch symphony was given as the opening piece. Neither 
in the descriptive remarks in the book of words, in the performance, 
or in the work itself, was there anything new offering a theme for 
comment. The first have been printed over and over again, and no 
novel discoveries are either recorded or hinted at, so that in 
point of fact the whole of the account given might have been spared. 
The performance was a magnificent one, the familiarity with which 
the work is known helping towards the perfect realisation of one of 
the grandest conceptions ever vouchsafed to the composer. It may 
be inferred that the reception accorded was most enthusiastic, for 
the audience were delighted at finding themSelves en rapport with 
the executants. 


After the symphony Miss Hope Glenn made her first appearance 
here as a vocalist, and sung Haydn’s ‘‘ Spirit Song” so well as to 
create a special interest in herself as an artist of promise. The song, 
with all respect to the memory of Haydn, is not the most attractive 
example of his genius, and the second aria, ‘‘ Quando a te liéta,”” 
from Gounod’s Faust, which Miss Glenn selected, has been sung so 
frequently that it begins to fail of its effect in the concert-room. 
Nevertheless, the agreeable voice of the singer, and an earnest, ex- 
pressive, and artistic style of vocalisation, brought a particular 
amount of pleasure to those who heard her, and a desire to hear her 
again at an early opportunity. Vocal music, on this occasion, was 
a more than usually important feature, for in addition to the songs 
already mentioned, Madame Schuch-Proska sang the cavatina 
‘*Una voce,” from // Barbiere of Rossini, Taubert’s ‘In der 
Fremde,"” and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Friihlingslied,” with what result 
those who know the capabilities of the artist need scarcely be told. 

The solo pianist was Miss Bessie Richards, and her choice of a 
piece fell upon Hiller’s concerto in F sharp minor, which she played 
with considerable skill and taste, if not with all the technical polish 
necessary. Yet this may be said to be indicated rather than wholly 
fulfilled. The novelty in the form of a composition introduced at 
this concert, was a prelude and fugue by Mr. F. Davenport. The 
first movement, for the prelude may fair y be considered as such, is 
an allegro energico in C minor, in which the subject afterwards taken 
for the fugue is first suggested. The scoring is excellent, and the 


-| harmonies and treatment are altogether interesting and agreeable. 


The writing for the wind instruments is clever and effective, es- 
pecially in that section of the work which may be considered as 
standing in the place of an ordinary trio. The theme, originally 
proposed in the prelude in duple time, now is announced with a 





Trocadéro, on. the 7th September, 1878. His design was to 


slight modification, chiefly a transposition into the major, anda 
change into triple time, as the dux of the fugue. The counter or 
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subsidiary subject, already heard in the “trio” part of the prelude 
is cleverly introduced as a theme for the flute, and the leading phrase 
is proposed by inversion, the several subjects are super-imposed one 
upon the other, and the original theme is given in augmentation 
upon a pedal. The whole is donein the most scholarly fashion, and 
although the idea of writing a fugue for the orchestra is somewhat 
of an old-fashioned one, yet the treatment is distinctly modern and 
agreeable. As a conclusion to this concert a selection from Wag- 
net's ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ was given, but as the ‘‘ Meister’’ himself has 
declared that the value of his dramatic music, its point and meaning, 
can only truly be assessed in connection with the scenic and stage 
accessories which it is designed to accompany, and as they were not 
present, it is not worth while to offend the prejudices or principles 
of the composer, by attempting to give any opinion upon it until it 
is produced in the manner it was intended originally. 

Mozart's symphony in c, No, 6, was chosen to commence the 
sixth concert, on November 8th. We are told that the work was 
called No. 6 from its having been the sixth of a series of twelve 
published as the most important of the works of this kind. It is 
numbered in Kéchel’s catalogue as 425, and is really the seventh of 
eight written by Mozart in the key of C alone. It was dedicated to 
Count Thun, and is supposed by Holmes, in his ‘‘ Life of Mozart,” 
to have been written while the author was on a visit to that noble- 
man, in 1783. Although nearly a century has elapsed since the 
production of the work, it is as delightfully fresh and modern as 
though the composer were yet living, and sharing with present 
musicians their thoughts and aspirations, and yet exhibiting wisdom 
enough to protest practically against the abuse rather than the use 
of the orchestra and its effects. Every part in the score has a sort 
of living interest in the success of the whole, each has to speak, as 
it were, something which is connected with, and has a bearing 
upon, the other parts, and is not set to work on the principle that it 
is necessary that some duty or task should be found for it because 
the instrument is in the score. There is no mere interjectional 
vemplissage in the symphony, no thrusting in of ‘‘ rude and unman- 
nerly speech” without point or meaning. It is a gathering of 
learned and polished gentlemen, anxious to learn the opinions of 
their neighbours, and willing to deliver themselves of the benefit of 
their experience for the general advantage. Mozart's symphony in 
the treatment of the orchestral instruments is a symporium of learn- 
ing, gentle yet vigorous, refined and courtly, tolerant and respectful. 
The contrast afforded by the comparison with many modern works 
in which, contrary to the scientific opinions constantly declared, that 
sound is a noise, but noise is not necessarily sound, is most remark- 
able, and leaves for our instruction and benefit the example of a 
right use of material in the production of true pleasure. The time 
is not far distant when a revulsion of feeling and treatment must 
come, and if it is necessary to retrace all steps and start afresh, it 
will be acknowledged that the principles of true art are best shown 
in the treatment of the orchestra as exemplified in the scores of 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Mozart. 

Many modern writers are fully alive to the necessity of being 
sparing in the treatment of a score, and some have the grace occa- 
sionally to exhibit the courage of their opinions in their work. An 
example of this sort was shown in the concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra in D minor, by Rubinstein, which was played at this Con- 
cert by Miss Anna Mehlig. ‘The scoring of this work is admirable ; 
the melodies on the whole are charming, and if the composer now 
and then asserts his modern existence by the introduction of a few 
passages of a doubtful if not actually of a controversial nature, he 
may be ey pardoned because of the genius displayed in the 
greater part of his concerto. The work given to the pianoforte is 
most exacting, and calls into play the exercise of powers of the 
highest order from the executant who succeeds. Miss Mehlig suc- 
ceeded to admiration, it is therefore needless to say anything about 
her qualities as an artist. The other orchestral pieces were a pretty 
but somewhat feeble gavotte in F, for strings, by Bazzini. It 
awakened only a passing interest, for the revival of this sort of anti- 
quated dance music has been somewhat overdone. There was also 
the Leonora overture, No. 3, toconclude with, and this, with some 
vocal music sung by Miss Carlotta Elliot, made up a capita] con- 
cert. Miss Elliot, whose first appearance we have to record as 
on this day, has a very good voice, sings intelligently, and has 
considerable control over her singing. She vocalised ‘‘ Bel raggio” 
most spiritedly, the,fiorituri were particularly well executed, but she 
was very badly accompanied by the band in this cavatina, Her 
next songs were Spohr’s ‘‘ Bird and the Maiden’’ (Zwiegesang) and 
Macfarren’s ‘‘ Pack clouds away,” with clarinet obbligato, neatly 
played by Mr. Clinton. The accompaniments were performed by 
Mr. R. Beringer upon the pianoforte, very much more to the ad- 
vantage of the singer than the orchestral accompaniment had been 
in the former aria. Mr. E. Lloyd, who sang a song of Gounod’s, 
from /réne, was more than usually successful. 

On November 15th Miss Anna Mehlig again was the pianist. 





She appeared in place of Mile. Janotha, absent from indisposition, 
and the audience, while regretting the cause which kept the young 
and skilful artist away, were not inclined to regret the substitution of 
one so accomplished. Miss Mehlig’s performance of Mendelssohn's 
cantata in G minor was most pleasing, and as well as her two solos 
by Chopin and Rubinstein, secured for her the most enthusiastic 
applause from all parts of the concert-room. 

For the first time in England Raff's eighth symphony in A, 
‘‘ Friihlingsklinge,” called in the programme the ‘‘ Voice of 
Spring,” was performed at this concert with some large amount of 
success. It consists of four movements, namely, two ad/egros, the 
second of which is in the place of the scherzo, a /arghetto for an 
andante, and a vivace for finale, Thefirst movement is intended to 
be descriptive of the return of spring, the second the revels of a 
Walpurgisnacht, the third is fa sentimental rhapsody upon the 
sight and enjoyment of the first garland of early flowers, and the 
last is supposed to be descriptive of a wandering in pleasure, bodily 
and mentally, through all the sights, scenes, and sounds of spring. 
It would be difficult, without the intimation given in the programme, 
to gain a very clear idea as to the meaning and design of the com- 
poser, throughout the work, for notwithstanding the fact that there 
are many beauties, and much in it that is reasonable and clear, there 
is also a vast amount of confusion which may be considered as 
suggestive, as it is not distinct. The composer has also availed 
himself pretty freely of the privilege of quotation, especially in that 
portion which is called ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht.” It cannot be said, 
however, that the actual thoughts and expressions of Mendelssohn 
are femployed so much that, his spirit seems to be present. This 
raises a question as to whether it would not have been altogether 
better to have quoted the well-known passages bodily? The only 
charge likely to be made against the composer would be that of 
plagiarism, for the simple reason that there are no means by which 
it can be determined whether a reference to a former thought was 
meant ornot. In literature, there is the convenient device of in- 
verted commas, which, be they ever so freely employed, do not lay 
the user thereof open to the charge of appropriation, but rather in- 
dicate that if he is not a good writer, he is at all events a good 
reader, There is no reason whatever why a musician should be de- 
barred from quoting a passage, which, already existing, expresses 
his meaning in a particular place more pointedly than he could 
himself. All that is required is the means to show the outside 
world that he is taking advantage of the forcible application of a 
particular passage, and has not stolen, nor does he mean to appro- 
priate it as his own, and has no desire that it should be taken for 
his invention or ‘‘conveying.” Will any of the young geniuses of 
the day invent a mode of making musical quotation patent to the 
ear as well as to the eye? 

To return to Raff's symphony. The /arghetto is the most pleas- 
ing section of the work, and this being the best played was produc- 
tive of the greatest amount of pleasure, The rest is not very re- 
markable, the finale excepted, but this may have arisen from the 
fact that it was not so well rendered as the other portions. A 
second hearing may cause a modification of the first impression to 
arise ; let us hope it will. As Raff has written a ninth symphony, 
‘Im Sommer,” it may be premised that he is going steadily through 
the seasons, at any rate it may be hoped that all the subsequent 
pictures of this kind may improve as they go on. 

Mr. Santley was the singer, and it remains to add that he gave an 
aria from Mireille with good effect, and a song by Mr. Mackenzie, 
“The old Grenadier,” with scarcely any at all. Itis true that the 
song is a little over-scored, but it is also of a character not quite - 
suited for a programme of the Crystal Palace Concert kind. 

As a finale the charming ballet music from Gounod’s Polyeucte, 
brilliantly scored and most delightfully played, kept the audience in 
their seats interested and fascinated to the last note. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


As a proof of the continued and increasing popularity of the 
Monday Popular Concerts, it may be noted, upon the authority of 
a paragraph which was quoted by nearly every daily and weekly 
newspaper, that so great had been the demand for seats that e 

row up to the eighteenth had been secured for and by subscribers to 
the series. This announcement is of course hopeful and gratifying, 
and it was therefore with some more than usual interest that the 
older patrons of the concerts scanned the numberless faces as they 
passed to their seats to note the possible alterations in the per- 
sonalities of the visitors, As a rule there were the same people 
who, season after season, had shown their appreciation of one of 
the best musical pleasures in London. It may therefore be pre- 
sumed that the support accorded to the venture is assured, 
and that unless the directors have pledged themselves not to make 
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any change in the character of the programmes, things will go on 
much in the usual way. The first programme, given as below— 


Part I. 
QuvarTET, in B flat, Op. 50, No. 1, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello ... bx ee re a ae Taydn. 
Mdme, NorMAN-N&rupa, MM. L. Ries, Zersini, and PiaTTI1. 
Recit. ED ARIA “ — iu care” (“‘Allessandro”) ... Handel. 
iss Litu1an Balvey. 


SonaTA, in D major, Op. 18, for Pianoforte and Violoncello ... Rubinstein. 
Mdlle. JANoTHA and Signor Piatti. 
Part II. 
Cuaconng, for Violin alone ... Ae me si 
Mdme. NorMAn-Nérupa. 
Ar ... we“ Und ob die Wolke” (‘‘ Der Freischiitz”) ... Weber. 
Miss L1Luian Balvey. 
VIOLONCELLO OBBLIGATO—Signor Piatti, 
Trio, in & flat, Op. 70, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello ... —... sci sale <i ee We .. Beethoven. 
Mdlle. JaNoTHA, Mdme. Norman-Nérupa, and Signor Piatti. 


exhibits no actual novelty ; for although the quartette of Haydn's 
which opened the concert had, miradile dictu, never been given 
before at any one of the series, it could hardly be said to be new, 
especially as in form and outline, as well as in sequence of melody 
and in harmonic progression, all was more or less familiar in 
style, if not in actual matter. It is true that it is lively and genial, 
but it is little if anything else. It remains to say that it was beau- 
tifully played, and heartily received. Madame Norman-Néruda, 
as her solo, gave a very spirited rendering of Tommaso Vitali’s 

Chaconne in G minor, and the twenty-nine by no means easy 

variations. The effect of her wondrously neat and expressive execu- 

tion upon the audience was most remarkable, accustomed as 
doubtless many of them were to the exhibition of her skill, 

Another well-received piece was the sonata in D major by Rubin- 

stein, which Mlle. Janotha and Signor Piatti played in such a 

thoroughly appreciative manner, It is by no means devoid of cha- 

racter as a composition, although it is an early work, and contains 
little that might be considered as especially the result of a vein of 
thought peculiar to Rubinstein. The two last-named artists, with 

Madame Norman-Néruda, gave unitedly one of the most perfect 

renderings of Beethoven’s trio in E flat it is possible to obtain, and 

Miss Lillian Bailey, who was the vocalist, won golden opinions by 

her interpretation of the two songs put down for her, M. Zerbini 

was the accompanyist. 

The second concert, on Nov, roth, was very sparsely attended, 
nearly every one who cared to leave their homes, or were not 
dining with one or other of the City companies, being out in the 
streets viewing the illuminations in honour of the birthday of the 
Prince of Wales, or of the Lord Mayor's show. The programme, 
which was as follows, was very good :— 

Part I. 

QuaRTET, in A major, Op. 93, for two Violins, Viola, and 
eS eee ae ee eee Spohr. 
Madame Norman-Né&rupa, MM. L. Rugs, Zersini, and Prati. 

‘* L’esperto nocchiero” + gis _ Buononcini. 

‘* Vado ben spesso” w Salvator Rosa. 

Madame CumminGs. 

VARIATIONS, in F minor, for Pianoforte alone ... 9... os Haydn. 

Mdlle. ANNA MEHLIG, 
Part II. 

Tro, 4 D minor, Op. 63, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 

cello 


coo ee Vitali. 


SONGS wa ove 


faa hes bes one ene ou ove coe .. Schumann, 
Mdlle. ANNA MEHLIG, Madame NormMan-N&rupa, and 
Signor P1atTI1. 
Sonc sis ee ew. _** Cangio d’aspetto”’.., wae ww. Handel. 
Madame CumMINGs. 

QuarTET, in B flat, Op. 55, No. 3, for two Violins, Viola, and 

OS POR ROO a er ae Haydn. 
Madame Norman-Nérupa, MM. L. Rugs, Zersini, and Piatti. 


The two quartettes which opened and closed the concert were 
finely played. Singularly enough, the first violin part in each is 
of a most exacting character. This is not to be wondered at in 
the Spohr quartette, as the composer, being himself a player, 
would be naturally tempted to write some elaborate work for the 
violin, and Haydn, without having any such motive or incentive, 
simply gave the most share of the work to his leading instrument in 
this quartette. Mme. Norman-Néruda was at her best in both pieces, 
and her artistic power enabled her, in concert with Miss Mehlig and 
Signor Piatti, to give a most satisfactory reading of the Schumann 
trio inD minor, Miss Mehlig, for her solo, gave Haydn’s varia- 
tions in D minor, for piano alone, with all due care and delicacy of 
touch and execution. Mme. Cummings sang her songs so as to 
secure the good favour of her audience. 

On Nov. 17th Signor Piatti was unable to appear, in consequence 
of illness, but his place was most ably filled by Signor Pezze, and 
only a slight alteration in the programme as originally announced 





was made ; this was the substitution of a sonata by Handel for the 
violin for one by Locatelli for the violoncello, Madame Norman- 
Néruda being the player instead of Signor Piatti. That the sub- 
stitute was as good as the absent principal few need be told. The 
whole programme is subjoined :— 


Part I, 
QwaRTET, in c major, Op. 50, No. 3, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello... wld se eee éss a «. Beethoven. 
Madame Norman-Nérupa, MM. L, Russ, Zerbini, and Pszza, 
SonGc am ane “The Spirit Song”... OR nein Haydn, 
Miss Hopg GLenn. 
Sonata, in & flat, Op. 29, No. 3, for Pianoforte alone ... 
Mr. CHArves HAtte. 


Part II. 
SonaTa, in A major, Op. 26, for Violin, with Pianoforte Ac- 


oe Beethoven. 


companiment ee ios Sse "she Saar Handel. 
Madame NorMAn-N#ERvuDA. 
nuns { ‘‘Am Meer” oe see we Schubert. 
viaaas Pies: % Carissimi, 
Miss Hopx GLENnn, 
Trio, in # major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello see Haydn. 


Mr. CuarLtes HALi#t, Madame Norman-Nérupa, and 
Signor Przze. 


The Beethoven quartette, very well played, was productive of 
great delight, and secured a recall for the players. M. Hallé sur- 
passed himself by his admirable rendering of the E flat sonata, and 
the final trio by Haydn could scarcely have found more earnest 
or sympathetic exponents. The most attractive item of the concert 
was the Handelian sonata, with its quaint phrases and bright 
sparkling passages, more especially as they were given con amore 
by the accomplished violinist, who was admirably accompanied by 
Mr, Zerbini. He also performed most clearly the like duty for the 
vocal music which was sung by Miss Hope Glenn fairly well, her 
best success being in the song by Haydn, her reading and phrasing 
of German being open to a little objection on the part of those 
better acquainted with the genius of the language. 





PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 

Miss KATE OCKLESTON and Miss Hopekirk gave a pianoforte 
recital at Williss Rooms, on November rgth, to an audience at 
once artistic and appreciative. The readers of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD must have noted from time to time the progress 
of those young ladies as students at Leipzig, and the praise be- 
stowed upon them by the local German professors and others, and 
the hope of future excellence thus foreshadowed. The verdict given 
abroad was firmly established here, and the promises fully realised 
by the excellence of their performance, bot: unitedly and singly, 
Their execution of the Moto Continuo of Weber simultaneously on 
two pianos was an exhibition of perfect agreement and complete 
understanding as to the power of each, for although it was perfectly 
together, it was not the mere mechanical conquest of the passages 
and the unison of playing which made the performance so remark- 
able as the consonance of expression, even in the most tender 
nuances. \n other duets their power was as perfectly shown, Miss 
Ockleston’s brilliant playing of Chopin's polonaise excited high 
admiration, and Miss Hopekirk delighted all by the expression and 
powerful performance of Schumann's “Carneval,” which proved 
her to be an artist of the highest degree, and one whose future as a 
pianist is likely to be a notable one. Miss Carlotta Elliot and Mr. 

H. Cummings were the vocalists, and their efforts, with those of 
the two young pianists, made the concert particularly light and 
pleasing. 


Musical Potes. 
—¢— 


As Exeter Hall will not be available for musical purposes after 
October next, the Sacred Harmonic Society has announced a final 
series of concerts in Exeter Hall, and has issued a very interesting 
prospectus for the coming season, comprising an excellent selection 
of works from the society's repertoire. The forty-eighth season 
will commence on Friday, December 5th, when Handel's Fudas 
Maccabeus will be performed, Next in order will be the ante- 
Christmas performance of the Messiah, The first concert in the 
new year will be on January 16, when Rossini’s grand work, Aoses 
in Egypt, will be given ; following this comes Mendelssohn's Hymn 
of Praise and Spohr's Last Judgment, a combination which must 
give general satisfaction, /ijuh and S?¢, Paul are to be heard 
during the season, also Haydn's Creation and Costa’s Eli. The 
final performance will consist of Handel's grand choral work, 
Israel in Fgypt, The names of the following eminent artists appear 
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in the list of principal vocalists :—Mesdames Sherrington, Anna 

illiams, Osgood, and Emma Thursby (sopranos); Patey, Julia 
Elton, and Enriquez (contraltos); Messrs. Rigby, Cummings, 
Maas, and Lloyd (tenors); Santley, Lewis Thomas, Bridson, and 
Chaplin Henry (basses), The orchestra will, as heretofore, consist 
of the leading members of the profession, under the distinguished 

idance of Sir Michael Costa, the society's able conductor, Mr, 

illing again presides at the organ. Under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of these performances, every possible effort will be made 
to render them specially memorable in the history of music, no less 
than in that of the society itself, by their uniform excellence in every 
department. 


AT the second examination for the degree of Bachelor in Music, 
held in Oxford on October 19th, the following satisfied the Exami- 
ners, and are qualified to proceed to the degree of Bachelor in 
Music :— 

*Alcock, William B., New College, and 4, Merchiston Terrace, Edin- 
burgh; Bellerby, Edward J., New College, and The Crescent, Selby, 
Yorkshire ; Bentley, Frederick, New College, and Derwent Villa, Osmaston 

» Derby; *Carnell, Francis D., New College, and 12, South Street, 
Worthing ; Clarke, Frederick W., Queen’s College, and 7, Derwent Road, 
South Penge Park, London, S.E.; Crament, John M., Unattached Student, 
and 100, Redcliffe Gardens, South Kensington, London, S.W.; *Hutchin- 
son, ‘Thomas, New College, and 13, Tunstal! Terrace, Sunderland ; Mar- 
chant, Arthur W., New College, and 98, Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 
London, N.; *Palmer, Thomas, New College, and Campsie ‘Terrace, 

. Co. Tyrone, Ireland ; *Seal, Charles, New College, and 5, Jordan- 

ee eld ; *Sidebotham, Joseph W., New College, and Bowdon, 

ire ; Stone, George H., New College, and 41, Abbey Road, Torquay. 

The Examiners were :—Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Professor of Music; 

Dr. Corfe, Choragus ; and Dr. Monk, of York. Those marked thus (*) have 
since taken the degree of Bachelor in Music. 


MUSICAL ASSOCIATION.—Sessional Arrangements for 1879-80. 
—The meetings are held at 27, Harley Street. N.B.—Thechair is 
taken at 4.30 for preliminary business ; the paper is read at 5 o’clock, 

First Meeting.—Monday, November 3, 1879: Paper by Emil Behnke, 
ane “On the Mechanism of the Human Voice.” (lilustrated by a large 
working medel of the Larynx.) 

Second Meeting.—Monday, December 1: Papers by H. R. M. Bosanquet, 

.» M.A., (a) “‘ On a mode of producing Continuous Notes from Resona- 
tors ;” (4) ** On some Experiments with a Revolving Stop-cock.” 

Third Meeting.—Monday, January 5, 1880. (Particulars will be duly 


announced.) 

Fourth Meeting.—Monday, February 2: Paper by Eustace J. Break- 
5 etd Esq., ‘On Musical Aésthetics ; with especial reference to Dr. Ed. 

iick’s essay, ‘ Vom musikalisch-Schénen,’” 

— Meeting.—Monday, March 1: Paper by D. J. Blaikley, Esq., ‘‘On 
Quality of Tone in Wind Instruments.” 

Sixth Meeting.—Monday, April 5: Paper by G. A. Osborne, Esq., ‘‘On 

opin.” 

yl Meeting.—Monday, May 3: Paper by C. K. Salaman, Esq., 
Hon. Mem. Acad. St. Cecilia, Rome, “‘ On Music as a Profession.” 


Eighth Meeting —Monday, June 7: Paper by G. A, Macfarren, Esq., 
Mus. Doc. Cantab., & : 


c. 
The Annual General Meeting will be held on Monday, Oct. 25, 1880. 


At the meeting of the Musical Association on the 3rd November, 
Herr Emil Behnke gave a lecture on the mechanism of the voice, 
illustrated by working models. There was an influential audience, 
including Mr. W. H, Cummings (in the chair), Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt and Mme. Goldschmidt, Doctors Lennox Browne and 
Llewellyn Thomas, Rev. T. Helmore, Mr. E. Prout, Mr. C. E, 
Stephens, Mr. James Higgs, &c. Mr. Behnke, in an exposition 
remarkable for its clearness and method, maintained that vocal tone 
came from the larynx only, and ridiculed the terms ‘‘ head,” 
** chest,” and “‘ falsetto,” as applied to the registers. The laryngo- 
scope, itself the invention of a musician, Signor Garcia, showed the 
break between the chest and falsetto. These he preferred to speak 
of as the thick and thin registers, because the first was produced by 
the vocal bands vibrating in their whole thickness, and the second 
by their thin edges alone vibrating. This great break took place 
ata certain place in absolute pitch, whether in the voices of men 
or of women. The region of the break was from D below the 
first line of the treble clef to F sharp in the first space. The voices 
of men and women were not the same—an octave apart—but were 
each of them portions of the same human voice. The head voice, 
as he understood it, existed only in women and boys ; it was pro- 
duced by one-third only of the vocal bands vibrating. The deepest 
and most effective respiration was that in which the midriff and 
ribs were both engaged. In the discussion which followed, Mme. 
Goldschmidt asked a question as to breathing. She had always 
taken breath near the collar-hone. Mr, Lennox Browne one 
mented Herr Behnke on his successful demonstration. He was 
sure that the greatest physiologist, even Professor Huxley, could 
not have made the subject clearer, In the main he agreed with 
Herr Behnke’s conclusions, but he regarded the false vocal cords 
as concerned in the production of tone. Mr. Orlando Steed ex- 
plained the theory of Mr. Charles Lunn; and the chairman, in 





summing up, gave his own experiences of breathing and registers. 
A cordial vote ot thanks was passed to Mr. Behnke, who mentioned 


= he had a work in preparation embodying the results of his 
study. 


At the Peabody Institute Conservatory of Music, of which Herr 
Asger Hamerik is Director, the first Students’ Concert, given on 
Saturday evening, November 1, had the following programme :— 
W. A. Mozart's string quartet, C major, No. 17, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello ; composed 1783 and dedicated to J. Haydn. 
Robert Schumann's “ Carnival "—little sketches composed on four 
notes for the piano (Op. 9), played by Miss Helea Todhunter. 
Some songs by Fr. Schubert—‘‘A Water Song,” Work 72; ‘A 
Secret,” Work 14, No. 2; ‘‘The Trout,” Work 32: played by 
Miss Kate Dickey ; and Beethoven’s piano trio in G major, Op. 1, 
No. 2, for piano, violin, and violoncello. The Students’ Concerts 
are given every Saturday evening from the 1st of November till the 
tst of May, with the exception of Saturday, December 27, Easter 
=" and the Saturdays on which the Symphony Concerts take 
place. 


Mr. H. GaApssy's cantata, The Lord of the Isles, was per- 
formed at Dundee on the 13th November, with Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Enriquez, Mr. Vernon Rigby, end Thurley Beale as principals, 
and a chorus of eighty voices, Mr. Kinross being the conductor. 


MR. EDMUND WooLuousE's second concert of the present 
Series was given at the Highbury Athenzeum on the 4th ult. A 
great feature of the evening was a quartet for four violoncellos, 
by Paque. 

THE death of that excellent pianist, sound musician, and accom- 
plished lady, Mrs. Joseph Robinson, has thrown a gloom not only 
over her immediate circle of friends, but over the musical profes- 
sion generally, including all who can appreciate and admire re- 
markable talent accompanied by winning manners and natural 
amiability, 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, known to all the musical 
world, abroad as well as at home, died on Saturday the 1st of 
November, at his residence, Surrey Street, Strand, and was buried 
in Highgate Cemetery on November the 7th. Among those who 
attended were Mr. Ganz, Mr. Lablache, Mr. Sainton (representing 
Sir M. Costa), Mr. C. Box, Mr. Pittman, Mr. J. Ella, Mr. J. Peck 
(Sacred Harmonic Society), Mr. J. Allen, Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mr. 
P. Gauntlett, Mr. J. Byrne, Mr. J. Salter, F.R.S., Mr. M'‘Coll, 
and Captain Merry. Mr. Gruneisen was the first musical journalist 
ever sent specially to report upon country musical festivals—Man- 
chester, 1836—and was also the first of a long line of war correspon- 
dents selected to represent a newspaper. 


Mr. J. T. Cooper, organist of Christ’s Hospital (no relation to 
George Cooper whom he succeeded), and also organist of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, died on November 17, aged 60. 


APPOINTMENT.—Mr. W. H. Storks to be organist and director 
of the choir at Weem, Aberfeldy, N.B. 
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THE CHILDREN’S BEETHOVEN. | 


SHORT PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
(30 Solos, 6 Duets) by 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 
Selected, Arranged (without , Fingered, and Revised b | 
ately Ree =. Goeh _ Her RIN | Blue 4to Vol., with Illustrated Biography, &c., net, 3s.; or bound in cloth, 
Blue 4to Vol., with Illustrated Biography, &c., net, 3s.; or bound in cloth, | net, 4s. 
net, 4s. 
CONTENTS :— 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
. Andante inc (Sonata, Op. 0. . “Sally in our alley.” 
. Allegretto in c (Choral F. Song in pb 
tasia, Op. 80). 0 . The apene. 
P- 3. 


CONTENTS :— 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 
. Three Minuets (composed in his | 18. Aria, ‘‘Welche Wonne,” 
sixth year) in F. Seraglio). ; 
: age azioso (composed in | 19. “ Vivat Bachus” in c (Sera- 
his eighth year) in B flat. glio). 7 
» Theme, with Variations, in c. | 20. Figaro’s Aria in c (Nozze di 


in G 
Scotch 


Irish Song in 


3. Bagatelle in F. 

4. Tema con Variazioni b B flat 
Pepe, Op. 20). 

5. Polonaise in F (Serenade-Trio, 

6. 


Allegretto in A minor (Sym- 
phony, No. 7 
7. Presto inc (krio, Op. 87). 
8. shone in c (Sonata, Op. 
, No. 2). 


9. An ante con moto in G (Violin 


Sonata, Op. 12, No. 1). 
to. Six easy Variations in G. 
II. Finaleinc poneeens, oe. 1). 
12. Adelaide. Song in B flat. 
13. New love, new life.” 


in c. ; 
14. ‘‘God save the King.” 
flat. 





Song 


In B | 


B flat 

The Connbe Maid. Welsh Song 
in G. 

. O sanctissima. Sicilian Air in F. 

. Air Tirolien in F. 

. Minuet in c. 

. Minuet inc. 

- Minuet in c (Trio, Op. 87) 

. Minuet in G (Sonata, 
No. 2). 

. Minuet in & flat. 

. Minuet in pv, with two Trios 
(Serenade-Trio, Op. 25). 

. March in p esutalions. 

. March in G Ney, ova ma 

. March in B flat (Leonora) 

. Rustic Dances in D. 

. Six German and six Contre 
Dances. 


Pp. 49, 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


“* Ah! vous dirai-je, Maman.” 
Larghetto (Clarinet Quintet) 


in D. 

- Romanza (Concerto in p min.) 
in B flat 

. Rondo (Duet for Violin and 
Tenor) in G, 

- Adagio (Symphony in c) in F. 

. Benedictus (Requiem) in B flat. 

. Minuet (Quintet) in p. 

. Minuet (Symphony in & flat), 

. Minuet (Divertimento) in p. 

. Song, “ The Violet,” in c. 

. Song, ‘* To Chloe,” in £ flat. 

Chorus (Idomeneo) in F. 

. Aria (Idomeneo) in F. 

. Aria, “Wenn der 
(Seraglio), i in B flat. 

. Osmin’s Song, in G minor 
(Seraglio). 


Freude” 





21. 


22, Aria 


\ ~~ a 


‘igaro). 
Duet, ‘Su Ilaria” 
(Nozze di Figaro), 
** Deh vieni,” in F (Nozze 
di Figaro). 


in B flat 


cidarem,” in B flat 
Don Giovanni). 


. Minuet in G (Don Giovanni). 


. The ‘‘ Champagne’ 


Aria in B 


flat (Don iovanni). 


. Duetto, “Ah perdona,” in B flat 


(Clemenza di Tito). 
orus, “ Ah, grazie,” in F (Cle- 
menza di Tito). 


. Papageno’s Song, in G (Magic 


lute). 
March of the Priests, in F (Magic 
Flute). 


. Six Minuets (composed for the 


Imperial Balls of Vienna). 


31. Rondo in p (Sonata, Op. 6). 34. Romanza in F. 
32. Allegretto con Variazioni in » 35. Terzetto di Groteski in p (Pro- 
flat (Trio, Op. 11). metheus ). 
33. Andante in B flat (Trio, Op. | 36. Turkish March ins flat (Ruins 
of Athens). 
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net, 45. 
CONTENTS :— 
. Song ot Words (sometimes 18. “ Jerusalem! thou that killest” 
** Confidence”), in G. (St. Paul), in 5 flat. 
. Song without Words (sometimes | 19. “My soul thirsteth for God” 
called ‘‘ Consolation”), in F, (42nd Psalm), in p minor. 


, Song | without Words (sometimes 20. 


led ‘‘ Funeral March”), in 


¥ minor. 


. Song without Words (sometimes 


called ‘ 
. “ Sunday.” 
. * Suleika,” 


“Hope’ ”), in B flat. 
Song i in G. 
Song in £ minor. 


. “The Garland.” Song ins flat, 


**On Wings my fancy ranges.” 
Song in a flat. _—— 

. “Lullaby.” Song in B flat. 

, Oe ordained 


above.” Song in pb. 


“@ wert thou in the cauld 


blast.” Duet in B flat. 
. “I would that my love.” 


in F. 
. “Gondoliera.” Duet in G minor. 
. * Adieu to the Forest,” in £ flat. 


. “ Barcarolle,” in c minor. 
. “ Morning Prayer,” in c. 
Choral, ‘Sleepers, wake!” 
Paul i), i in D. 


by Heav’n 


Duet 


(St. 





Fantasia on an Irish Air), in F. 

Minuet (from the Sonata, Op. 
6), in G minor. 

. Andante (from the Fantasia, Op. 
16, No. 1), ina ae 

. Scherzo, i in C mino 


. Andante (from the Violoncello 


Sonata, Op. 45), in G minor. 


. Andante (from the first Piano 


Trio, Op. 49), in p flat. 


. Canzonetta (from the String 


Quartet, Op. 12), in G minor. 


. Andante with Two Variations 
(from the ny “eae Varia- 


tions, Op. 17), ii 


3 i (from ‘A Midsummer 


eed en ’), in £ flat. 


of the Elves (from “A 
ag ont Night’s Dream”), 


in E minor. 
. March (from the Capriccio, Op. 
22), in c. 


DUETS. 


‘* Happy and blest are 


Choru: 
the “— Se (St. Paul), in & flat. 


, Allegretto (from the “ Hymn of 


Praise”), in G minor. 


. Song without Words (sometimes 
led **On the Shore”), in 


A flat. 


34. ~~ re Words (sometimes 


“* Contemplation”), in 
E a 


Andante Con Moto (from the 


35. F magment and Dance of Clowns 
from “* A — Night's 


ream”), in 


36. Wedding March } “A Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream”), inc. 
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(36 Solos, 4 Duets) by 


ROB. SCHUMANN. 
Selected, Arranged (without Oe | Fingered, and Revised by 





Blue 4to Vol., with Advice to 5 Bo Musicians and Portrait, net, 3s. ; or 
und in cloth, net, 4s.. 
CONTENTS :— 
21, Farewell Song of the Herds- 
man, in c. 
22, The Wild Horseman, in A 
minor. 
23. The Message, i in E flat. 
24. ‘‘ Repose.” Song in G. 
25. Reminiscences, in A. 
The Merry Peasant returning 
from his Work, in F, 
= = 's Farewell-Blessing, 


Study, in c. 
“0 unny Beam.” Song in G. 
Album Leaf, in & flat. 
Evening Song, i in G. 
Hunting Song, in & flat. 
Gi y Dance, in A minor, 
oy.” Song in p. 
Oneal Picture, in c minor. 
jo he Song, in G. 
ody, in c. 
m ieee March ~ G. 
. Serenade, in B 
. “ The Butterfly.” oa “Song i in D. 
. Humming Song, in 
£.. [we Child getting Sleepy.” 
in A mi 
16. «Atal by for the Doll.” Song 


A little Cradle Song, in G. 

18, A Choral, in G. 
19. Solitary Flowers, in B flat. 
20, The Reaper’s Song, in c. 


2 Christmas Song, in Gc. 
. March, in D minor. 
. Funeral March, in c minor. 
. The Poor Orphan, in A minor, 
. Evening Song, in a flat, 
2s ong, in E flat. 
—, Mariner’s Song, in G 


HH eH HH 
rbd hich he 5 ga 


‘ Recollections of the Theatre, in 
A minor. 
36. ‘* Love Thoughts.” 


DUETS. m oe 
Slumber Song, in & flat. 39 Garland Wreathing, in F. 
3 Ring throng, G. | 40. Birthday March, in c. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, W. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 


J. B. CRAMER'S STUDIES. 


Selected, Revised, and the Fingering Supplemented; with marks of 
expression, and directions as to the proper Pace le of practising them, &c., by 


E. PAUER. 


Complete in One Vol., with Portrait (8106), net, 8s. 





Song in G, 








London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, W. 





